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You can afford to light your 
house by electricity 


Many country homes cannot get service from the nearest municipal lighting plant; too far away. Perhaps 
yours is. Then you ought to write us at once for full information about 


The Aplco Electric Lighting System 


This is what you want to give you all kinds of electric light, as well as power for small machinery. It is made by the Apple 
Electric Company, famous for the perfection of their electric systems. 

The Aplco house lighting system is the most compact and convenient outfit made; weighs 360 pounds, price 
$200. You can not only light your house but your stables, garage, milkhouse and other outbuildings. The cost 
is surprisingly small—almost nothing. 

Upon request we will send you immediately a special circular which will provide for the 
details you need to know. 

























Bring your automobile up-to-date by ir:stalling 
the Aplco lighting system and Aplglow lamps. 


THE APPLE ELECTRIC CO. tivten, Sas 















































Dutch Bulbs and Roots Direct from the Grower 


Flower lovers who discriminate—who seek to raise healthy, sturdy tu- 
lips, hyacinths, narcissi, crocus, etc., of fullest flowering value—should 
obtain their bulbs by direct importation from Gt. van Waveren & Kruijff, 
the largest growers of high quality bulbs and roots in all Holland. 


Would you like to know how to judge bulbs? How to select 
solid, spotless, first size specimens, full of vitality, and of maximum BS 
flower-bearing capacity? How to force 
bulbs? How to select the choicest vari- 
eties for given decorative effects? Every 
detail of successful bulb culture is given 
full explanation in this 


REAL DUTCH BULB BOOK 
printed in Holland (in English). Con- 
tains price list and full description of 
latest Dutch introductions. 


ORDER NOW FOR FALL PLANTING 

Our system assures American customers 
the finest quality bulbs grown, true to size, 
name and color. Your order is transmitted 
direct to Holland, packed with exceeding 
care at our own nurseries and shipped to 
our Philadelphia office for forwarding to 
your home address or railroad station. 


Prices include delivery to your home. 


Tust one comparison with supplies from any other source 
will convince you. As a first step—send for this Dutch 
Bulb Book—to-day! 


Gt. van Waveren & Kruijff 


American Branch House, 141 N.13th St., Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S.A. 
LOUIS BERGER, Mgr. 

Home Nurseries, Sasserheim, Holland. Other Branches in 

Russia, Argentine Republic, Germany, England, Sweden. 


You can get this style = 
fixture finished in 
Antique Copper, Bronze 
or Brass, or in special 
finish if you demand it. 
GAUMER 

_ Hand Wrought 
Lighting Fixtures 


; _ The finishes on every interior 
piece of the genuine wrought metal are warranted. 
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No. 08949 








It is decidedly to your advantage to look for the 
Guarantee Tag which prcgressive Dealers display 
on them—it assures you against unnecessary ex- 
pense of refinishing later. 























Booklet now ready of special de- 
signs for particular rooms—write us. 






ae JOHN L. GAUMER COo., DEPT. B 
22d and WOOD STS. PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DEPT 


House Designs < Landscape Architecture 3 Engineering 
Ce LNT ALLS OS A RRR. RR a TTS 


tems. Through the Home Service Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and special advertising 


i NDER this heading are grouped the announcements of architects. books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply sys- 
rates will be sent on request. Address Walter C. Kimball. Inc.. Advertising Manager, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 








[7 ggeeecTET STEEN To Build Beautifully You Shoukl Have These Books 


More than three hundred ill d plansof artistic and comfortable homes of 
practically every size and style. I bl luabl i and ideas. 
Modern Dwellings—9x12 in. 150 Illus. } BOTH 
($3,500 to $50,000) with Plans. ...$1.50 BOOKS 
American Homes — 150 Illustrations $2 00 
($2,500 to $10,000) with Plans....$1.00 e 
These books contain a profusion of the latest ideas in 
GEORGIAN, COLONIAL, ENGLISH, BUNCALOW, 4c. 
For those who are Planning to Build 
BARBER & RYNO, (Geo. F. Barber & Co.) Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 


“Modern Homes” for $1.00 


Individuality, the reflection of your own tastes, is what you and 
every other home builder is striving to obtain. You can get it in my 
latest book, “Modern Homes,” which shows many ways of combining 
beauty with economy of space and economy of cost. 

Fully illustrated with plans and views. Go over it carefully before 
building and save yourself hundreds of dollars. And it will give you 
lasting COMFORT and SATISFACTION with your home. That is 
worth more than money. 


CLYDE S. ADAMS, Architect, 1235 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa, 
“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


















A SWISS CHALET 7is,House 
deslgend to fit your individual needs and condition, 
is the ideal solution for your Suburban Home. 
Ask for Folder B. | 
THE SWISS CHALET SPECIALISTS, Inc. | 
200 Sth Avenue Architects New York City 


Name price house wanted—circular free. 
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STILLWELL BUNGALOW BOOKS | 








A most plete and hand. ly illustrated book designed to 

N° SEAAPTUIEY chars whib tia: ds qiamsine Thengalowr will meek wore tond, solve your building proposition. 9x12 inches. 150 illustrations 
AN est ions. Bungalow beauty and convenience add joy to Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Archi- 
re. Crh BL Phan mnard poske for beautiful homes with oe General pre: cmp interior sugeresone a — information. 
intensely i ptions. Bx Estimates of cost. Exterior and interior views, first and second floor plans with 
REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES’’ Price 50 Cts. all dimensions. Large half-tone illustrations, and all de-igns carefully selected. 


50 Bungalows and two story houses costing $1600 to $6000. j 
“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” Price 50 Cents | 
50 one story Bungalows, of 4 to 6 Rooms, costing $500 to $2000. 
“Little Bungalows”’-—-25 costing $400 to $1200, Price 25Cts,. | 
SPECIAL OFFER—AlIl 3 books sent postpaid for $1.00. 


E. W.STILLWELL & CO., Archts., 4115 Henny Bldg., Les Angeles 


Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $1.50 Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St,, New York City 
ORLEADING BOOK SELLERS 


You Are Going to Build 


Get good plans—select them from the designs in our books, they are 
well arranged and waste neither space nor material. They are 
artistic and homelike. Our books are— 

New Picturesque Cottages, Designs from $3,500 u - by mail, * 4 

















. a t Be ie : : Book of Bungalows, one and one and a half story, 3 ,000 
— ee LE el Camps, Cabins and Shacks, Designs from $300 up . . 1.00 
erry Picturesque Suburban Houses, Designs from $3,000up. ** 2.00 








The four books sent at one time, $5.00 


E. E. HOLMAN COMPANY, — 1020-H Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BUILD A DISTINCTIVE HOME 


Regardless of the cost your home may be built from a distinctive design 
characteristic of you —of a necessity it will be beautiful. ‘‘ Distinctive 
Homes and Gardens’’ give all possible assistance by showing countless 
examples of what is good, covering every phase of building. No. 1—50 de- 
signs, $1000 to $6000, $1.00; No.2— 50 designs, $6000 to $15000, $1.00; 
No. 3—Combining No. 1 and 2, $1.50. Sample pages free. 

THE KAUFFMAN COMPANY 622 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Z ' yLUMBING WASTES ,disposed [7 
BOSTON 7” ims | (SEWAGE) WITHOUT SEWERS . 


Commonwealth Ave. ; 


































































| e ae 

100 yards from Massachusetts Ave., car lines. lountry Homes Moderate Cost E ; 2a The book is brist- 

Aaa ° P Send for FREE Booklet : ling with interest 

The Distinctive Boston House ity conveniences Today | and suggestions for all home makers. Price, Fifty Coots. 

and one of the most inviting and G. F. ARCHER Cortlandt St.. New York RO S. TUTTLE, Architect P.O. Box 3242, Mass. 
homelike hotels in the world for ints eo 





transient and permanent guests. ‘COLONIAL HOUSES” with New Designs for 1913, 

















- aces eat ene aac ae |, Mr. E. 8. 
European Plan | Avett: 
We would like to send an attractive Architect, 
illustrated booklet of the hotel, with STANLEY’S HINGES p,Colonial 
guide to Boston and vicinity, if we The Standard of Quality the collection 
may be favored with your address. world over. Before buying the | PR er 
Sev i k suit tv Hardware for your new home, beautiful 
Several wae Spent ane suites a ery write for booklet “Properly Hung style, with 
% Doors.” ante 

Department “K. _ to meet 
H. B. COSTELLO, Manager THE STANLEY WORKS | modern, sequirements. ‘This book illustrates houses, omy cost 
rom x to y shows perspectives and giv tion® 
ticut | and estimates. Price $2 b: prepaid Address, E. S. CHILD. 

New Britain ¢ Connecticu Architect, Room 1018. 29 Broadway, New York City. 


























New Devices = 





Metropolitan Shops 








THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


Household Utilities 





appropriate for such reading notes. All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. The department is used primarily for small adver- 


T® department combines one of the established features of THe House BeauTiFuL known as “In Metropolitan Shops,” with advertising that is 


tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. F 





Placed v2: Home FREE 





A Piedmont 

Southern Red Cedar Chest placed in 
your home on 15 days’ free trial. Freight prepaid. 
Protect furs and woolens from moths, mice, dust and 
damp. Low factory prices enable every home to have 
useful and beautiful Piedmont Chest. Write for big 56-page illus- 
trated catalog showing all beautiful designs and amazing low 





P ices. Also book, “Story of Red Cedar.” All postpaid, free. 


t Red Cedar Chest Co, Dept. 25, Statesville, N.C, 








Exclusive fabrics 
of soft, selected 


ral color. 

pure wool, dyed in 
any color or com- 
bination of colors. 


Any length. Any 
width—seamless up to 
/ 16 feet. The finishing 
touch of individuality. 
Made on short notice. Write 
for color card. Order through 
your furnisher. 
THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, Auburn, W. Y. 





The Beautiful Hand-Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 
Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in de- 
sign and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 


SHADOW KO:NA CLOTH 


Cover your walls with Shadow Ko-Na. 
A woven fabric, the newest offering in 





FAB-RIK-O-NA WOVEN WALL COVERINGS 


Highly artistic. Sanitary. Easily cleaned. Fade andcrack-proof, 
Many rich tints and colors tochoosefrom. Write for samples. 


H.B.WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 216 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. ‘ 
PARQUET wir trtnion 
nine Sein FLOORS 





indianapolis, td, 


ADVERTISING TRUE 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


reaches true Oriental Rug lovers. By 20 years’ 
experience and because I buy only rugs that 
glint like old cathedral glass, I am able to 
Select through various sources, rugs that never 
were made to sell. 

My stock includes Saddle-Bags from $12.00 
up to Mirs, Ladiks, Ghiordez worth hundreds; 
all marked at the profit above cash cost to me 
that would not pay expenses of a rug_ store. 

If you are interested write me. I will pre- 
pay rugs for your selection. 

An interesting Monograph and list on request. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR, U.S. A., Retired 
171 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 

















To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York 
or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; to dealers the 
name of the manufacturer or importer. We invite the 
opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them 
what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. A 
STAMPED AND ApprESSEp ENVELOPE FoR Repty MusT Ac- 
COMPANY ALL INQUIRIES. Appress “The Information 
Bureau,” Tue House Beautirut, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 








progress for the seats, sundials, fountains 
and statuary which have come to be a 
part of formal gardens. One of the studios 
makes a specialty of all kinds of garden furni- 
ture, in the medium of Pompeian stone cast in 
perfect reproduction of the masterpieces, which 
have for centuries given delight to those who 
love the beautiful. It is a pleasure for the city 
dweller to visit either the studio or the factory. 
OR the afternoon veranda tea we find the 
folding tea table and the folding muffin 
stand most convenient. The standards are 
made of wood and the trays of heavy bamboo. 
The trays are removed when not in use and 
the standards fold into small compass. These 
tables also serve for card tables as the trays are 
twenty-seven inches in diameter. 

A long table of weather-proof willow with 
large pockets at each end, is another veranda 
convenience. It takes the work basket and the 
book, and has a good foundation for an electric 
lamp—of willow or of painted wood. 


ANY inquiries are made as the gardens 
M 


—— 


of using the glazed chintz, which takes 

the place in the country cottage of our 
plain shades. It is made to fit the window and 
runs on the ordinary roller. The beautiful colors 
and designs are brought out with wonderful ef- 
fect against the light. Over these a full span 
white curtain can be drawn, or tied back as 
wished, or it can be dispensed with entirely and 
yet have a very attractive window. 


W = ARE interested in the English manner 


ITH the revival of the Adam style of 

furnishing, we are enjoying the delight- 

fully painted pieces. True artists have 
had the handling of color and brush, so they are 
not inexpensive, but one room furnished in this 
manner would give greater satisfaction than the 
increase of the amount in bank account. With 
the foreign pieces displayed, we are unable to 
see any marked difference between them and the 
work of our own artisans. Be the wood white, 
mahogany, tulip wood or the ebonized, they are 
all beautiful. 


4 
_ 


HE fireplace coming into more than ordi- 
: nary use this season, has called for unusual 
fittings and furnishings. If iron is decided 
on as the most suitable for the room, then iron 
it must be throughout, and the hand wrought 
iron is beautiful in grate or andiron, and all the 
smaller pieces, not forgetting the trivet of steel 
and the fine steel net screen. If of brass, it must 
all be brass and this must be kept polished as in 
the olden time. The older the pieces the more 
brilliant polish it takes. We do not know who 
invented the “Brush Brass,” but it spoiled all 
the cheerfulness of the fireside. We expect it was 
made to save work, but the loss of beauty did 
not compensate for the polishing it saved. There 
are very many odd pieces of old brass, which 
are now coming to light, and of course, they 
are copied. 


Iv 











DROP LEAF TABLES 










quality and 
beauty of de- 
ign are com- 
bined with 
convenience. When 


set out of the 


way, 
We illustrate two 
of our designs. The 
open table (No. 400), 
' ey 
uarter any 
No, 405 nish, and solid ma- 
hogany, while the 
table shown as folded (No, 405), comes in solid plain oak, 
any finish, or solid mahogany. These may be procured in 
diameters of 36, 42 and inches. The anger sizes make 
ideal breakfast tables; the smaller is suitable for library, 

or card room. For catalog and prices address 


THE LONG FURNITURE COMPANY, Chillicothe, Ohio 




















Landscape Gardening 


lig = A course for Home-makers 
/ % NW and Gardeners taught by Prof. 
) Beal of Cornell University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 

Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes. 
Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
colleges, 





Pror. BEAL. 


250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 

















Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco 
or concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well 
as even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for 
brick, masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it 
does not crack or peel off but becomes an integral 
part of the wall, preventing discoloration and staining. 


Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color 
Card and information—free 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings —Dampproofings —Technical Paints 

















ANDIRONS 
Antique, Oolonial, Modern, Brass or Wrought-Iron to 
fit any size or design of fireplace. 


: Cc talog Free 
describes the famous Jack.on Venti! Grate. The open 
Fire heating on two floors. Also other Fireplace Fixtures. 
E. A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
52 North Beekman St., New York. 























THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


For mantels, doorways, arches, wainscots, walls 
and ceilings; light, decorative, dustless, eternal, 
Charming models of plain or handcarved mantels, 
$20 to $1500. | Send for Photographs. 


Keystone Materials Co., Cretan Stone Dept. 
118 W. 324 ST., NEW YORK CITY 





PRANCIS HOWARD 
5 W.28thST.,N.Y.CITY 
BENCHES, 
PEDESTALS, FONTS, 
VASES, STATUARY. 


GARDEN EXPERT 
Send 25c for Bookle 
See Sweet’s Catalog, 1912, pages 1598 and 1599) 


JAPANESE GARDEN 


for summer cottage made in a most unique style. 
T. R. OTSUKA, 414 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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"MARBLES MANTELS 














SCIENCE 


By the wonderful bacteriological tion, di ed and prepared 
by Dr. Danysz, of Pasteur Institute, Paste. Used with striking success 
for years in the United States, England, France and Russia. 


- caleadlldes VIRUS 


of a disease peculiar to rats and mice only and is abso- 
—_ to birds, human beings and other animals 
always die in the open, because of feverish condition. The 
The rode also contagious to them. Easily prepared and applied. 
@How much to use.—A small house, one tube. Ordinary dwelling 
three tubes (if rats are numerous, not less tent fy & One or two dozen 
= le with hay loft and yard or 5000 floor space in build- 
ings. One tube, 75c; three tubes, $1.75; 6t aah $3.25;o0ne doz., 
DANYSZ VIRUS, Limited, 72 Front St., New York 








fet Galloway 





Artistigy) 
Collection. “*'¢§ AN 
Strong and Durable mera at Reasonable Prices. 
Send for our Catalogue of Pots*Boxes Vases, Sundials, 
Benches and other Terra-Cotta Garden Furniture. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA @, 
[3220] WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 

















MONG brasses are quaint door holders, to 

keep the door open any width desired. 

These are in many forms, and vary from 
a few inches to a foot or more in height. The 
chestnut roaster, a few old ones of which by long 
hunting may be found. The brass hooks which 
held back the shovel and tongs to the chimney, 
are few and far between, but which are to be 
found. These and the brass trivet with the 
bright kettle resting on it, give such a comfort- 
able air to a fireplace that the home lover is not 
satisfied till she finds them all. 


of a doll dressed as a maid, in black with 
collar and cuffs and cap and apron in the 


Tor: door holder we see made in the form 


most approved manner. She is weighted with 
sand within her skirts, and she is called the 
“Ever Pre P ae” t 1 

ver resent ortress. very pretty anc 


convenient article for a room when it is neces- 
sary to keep the door ajar and, of course, much 
cheaper than the old-time brass articles. 


as 
ere 


LABASTER is coming into use again as 
A lamp standards, vases and articles for the 

drawing room. Some of the old ones 
which were very beautiful are sought after for 
the electric lamps. One of our successful dec- 
orators has more of a demand for them than she 
can fill. 

Engraved glass is no longer confined to the 
dining hall, but desk sets, including the many 
useful pieces are made of engraved and etched 
glass. Also the book-ends for the library table 
and very beautiful they are. 

— 
HE revival of the Chippendale fire screen 

I is making another beautiful addition to our 

fireplace. Indeed, the room does not seem 
complete without this standard on either side the 
chimney, with its shield, or octagon - shaped 
which lowers and rises at will. Some 


screen, 
are made with silk drawn to the center by 
gathers. Many are of the black and gold lac- 


quer and not a few of petit-point embroidery, 
but all are fascinating and give an air of dis- 
tinction to finely furnished rooms. With the 
craze for birds seen in every kind of material, 
a brilliantly colored parrot, although a stuffed 
one, perched on one of these screens was an 
attractive addition and much more enjoyable in 

his dead silence, than he could have been alive. 

se 
<— 

WONDERFUL collection of painted trays 
A has just been opened. They were picked 
up on the continent and in England this 
spring. One does not know which to admire 
most —the quaint old Italian wooden trays, 
painted in the soft art colors, buds and flowers 
on an old blue and soft olive green background, 
or the large English trays of japanned tin, with 
scenes of all kinds, and borders of flowers in 
brightest hue. They are each and all worthy a 
place over the sideboard in one’s dining room. 
The trays and the nests of small tables are be- 
coming a necessity in serving the afternoon tea, 

be it in the drawing room or on the terrace. 


ry — 4 
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VERY unusual lacquer table was shown us 
A recently which is for sale. It is oblong of 
beautiful black lacquer, with a heavy branch 

of leaves, only in the gold, as if thrown down 
upon it. This table can be turned up by a slid- 
It is most ornamental, and also 


ing arrangement. 
can be readily put to use. It is old and unusual, 
and for sale, though not at a trifling price. 

as 


—— 
v— 


E HAVE offered us for sale by letter 
another piano. This is a small one, with 
hexagon-shaped legs, and is of rosewood. 
The music part is gone, but the frame is of 
beautiful shape and wood. It measures three feet 
ten inches by twenty inches. Also a mahogany 


Vv 











The Stephenson System 
of Underground Refuse 
Disposal 

Keeps your garbage out of sight in the 
ground away from the cats, dogs and typhoid fly. 


a" Thousands in use 


pane Underground 


Garbage and Refuse Receivers 
A fireproof and sanitary disposal of 


ashes, refuse and oily waste, 
Under, Earth 


Closet means 
freedom from contaminated watersupply 


Sold Direct Send for circulars 
In use nine years. It pays to look us up. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
23 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. 























“LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG” 
This is the ingrintion on ey oe ra pec 
JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & SON - 9 WEST 42d STREET, N. Y. 








Fine Housekeeping Linens, Handkerchiefs, Lingerie, &c. 
JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 








Fifth Avenu-, 33d & 34th Streets, New York 








satan’ LOGKER 


The 5 The Only? Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, 
baked everlasting enamel, inside and 
out. Beautiful beveled mirror door. 
Nickel plate brass trimmings. Steel or 
glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. 
Dust and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be In Every Bath Room 
Four styles—four sizes. To recess 

in wall or to hang outside. Send for 

f ai illustrated circular. 

TI HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 

Modininn  Cuhteat Makers of Steel Furnaces, Free Booklet 

















Quilted 
Mattress Pads 


THREESCORE and TEN YEARS is a long iife, 
yet about one-third of it is spent in bed. Then why 
not make your own bed as comfortable as it can be 


made? 


Quilted Mattress Pads 


will not only make it com- 
fortable, but as they are 
spread over the mattress, 
they will protect it, and 
will keep your bed or baby’s 
crib in a perfect sanitary 
condition. 

Examine closely stitching 
on our pads and see that 
sizes correspond with size 
on ticket. Seconds, dam- 
aged or “Just as good” 
pads are sold under other 
labels. Insist on Excelsior 
Quilted Mattress Pads, See 
that our trade-mark is on 





“None genuine without 





Trade Mark.” each piece of goods you buy. 
15 ht S 
Excelsior Quilting Co. * New*¥ou** 




















THE CHARM UNUSUAL 


ONE OF OUR POMPEIAN STONE 


BIRD BATHS 


will give your garden a new touch and add 
greatly to its aon. 

We make them in large variety to har- 
monize with any surroundings. 

Our new catalogue “A” fully describes 
them. It also contains many illustrations 
of fountains, sundials, benches, vases stat- 
uary,etc. Wewillgladly mail one onrequest 


The Erkins Studios 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
* Ornamental Stone 


bi» 220 Lexington Ave., N.Y., Factory, Astoria,L.L. 




















1 hi ACA 
es ela sttatetincnitinnbiabtnntinciiiiscsnheddcthtt 
Many Styles LAWN AND FARM FEN 


t oommameiantenimnel 
Cheaper than wood, lasts longer and more ornamental. We sell direct 
to users at manufacturezs’ prices. Write today for catalog. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 39, CLEVELAND, OHI 


“*Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Ie a 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Science 
i ‘or hi kers, teach and for well-paid positions. Bulle- 
tins: “Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,’ 42 pp., ill., 10 
cents. ‘Food Values,”—practical dietetics, 32 pp., 13 ill., 10 cents 

American School of Home Economics,511 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Al Shetland Pony 


—is an unceasing source 





Entire satisfaction. 

for illustrated catalog. 
BELLE MEADE FARM 
Dept. 22, Markham, Va. 









One Floor Made Beautiful 
for 60c 


One 60c can of Old English Floor 
Wax will give the floor of a large 
room the richest, most beautiful and 
most durable waxed finish possible. 


Old English 
Floor War 


is very easy to apply and will not 
show scratches, will not collect dust. 

Send for Free Samples and our 
book ‘‘Beautiful Floors, their Finish 
and Care”’; tells how to bring out all 


the beauty of your floors, furniture 
and woodwork. 


THE A.S. BOYLE COMPANY 
1906 West 8th Street Cincinnati, O. 











secretary. One of those old shapes that look 
like a chest of drawers, but the top drawer pulls 
down to form the lid of the desk and reveals 
the pigeon-holes. It has round pillars with 
claw feet, and very large glass knobs. This is an 
unusual piece, the mahogany having the rich 
brown. There is also an Empire bedstead of 
mahogany in excellent condition. 

E HAVE also offered us for mention in 
W tte Guide a variety of fine mahogany 

chairs; a Sheraton design, drop leaf table 


of cherry, a mahogany low boy and some very 


fine pieces of Colonial :pewter. 
<< 

E ARE much interested in the apartments 
W wench are being built to receive the Patent 

Disappearing Furniture. One large room 
is made with revolving doors and this room can 
be made into three, a living room when nothing 
that suggests a bed-room or dining-room is pres- 
ent, but which can immediately be made into 
either of the two, a space around the room, re- 
ceiving the revolving furniture. This space also 
has closets for clothing, safes for silver and im- 
portant papers. There is also a bath room with 
complete appointments, and a small kitchen. Each 
of these apartments has a dumbwaiter, which 
carries all the dishes to be washed to the lower 
floor. A maid can be in attendance or not as 
desired. All the ice is furnished and the freez- 
ing of ice cream, free of charge. The furniture 
for dining-room like sideboard, dining table, etc., 
disappears and the bed, dressing case and nec- 
essary furniture for bed-room appears. We have 
no such apartments here in New York yet, but 
a company will soon start to build them. 

They have proved very successful in the Mid- 
dle West and on the Pacific shore. A new one, 
called the Hope Mansions, is being furnished now 
at Providence, R. I. This already has the apart- 
ments all rented. They are completely furnish- 
ed; and rent each for fifty dollars a month. We 
can imagine what such apartments would mean 
to thousands in New York City. 

ye 
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OME of the most useful pieces of Old 
S Sheffield plated ware is now being repro- 

duced in England by one of our firms, in 
very much the same manner as the original was 
made, that is, the joints are over-lapped and 
joined with silver solder instead of the usual 
soft lead solder. This makes them practically in- 
destructible. All the pieces are marked with the 
name in a small medallion. This alone is guar- 
antee for good workmanship, 


ae 


N ADDITION to the varied assortment of 
I old English furniture of different periods and 
of the finest of its kind, we find on ex- 
hibition at one of the choice New York shops, 
one of the finest collections of the different lustres 
ever seen in this country. Each piece is a per- 
fect sample of its kind. The story is told of 
the collector from whom it was bought, that 
he went in search of his treasures with a mag- 
nifying glass and if the slightest scratch or im- 
perfection was found the piece was discarded as 
unworthy of his collection. So these royal speci- 
mens of silver, gold, copper, resist silver, and 
Sunderland, are as perfect as when they came 
from the hand of the potter and there are rare 
forms and many which the usual collector has 
not the opportunity of seeing, much less of 
owning. These are for sale, but not separately. 
It is to be sold as an entire collection. Most 
fortunate will be the person who can add these 
to his cabinets. =e . 
E HAVE been able to find some oriental 
saddle-bags of beautiful texture. They are 
excellent covers to the old fashioned otto- 
man, being rich in coloring and strong in texture, 
They are not only beautiful, but most useful. 
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That Has No Duplicates 


We will send exclusive designs and estimates 
to responsible parties on request. 


-ELLIS STUDIOS 
New York, N.Y. 
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CLARK: 
17 West 45th Street 


® # a ==5 
Frans Middelkoop 


Dutch Antiquities 


19 East 16th Street 
AS Established 1889 Rew York 



























BOWDOIN anpD MANLEY 


Draperies, Decorations, Wall Coverings, Furniture 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 























FINE CABINET PIECES 


Resist Silver Luster, Pink Sunderland, Bristol, Chelsea, 
Lowestoft and Staffordshire for sale. Teapots, Creamers, 
Cups and Saucers, Pitchers, Plates, Platters, Cup Plates. 
FRANK C. TURNER ~ ~ Norwich, Conne 














Acad 


REFRIG ERATORS 
Food compartments one piece of 
genuine solid porcelain ware an inch 
thick—with rounded corners and 
edges. No joints or cracks. 
Really a large china dish, . 
permanently pure white, un- }” 
stainable, always sanitary. 
Guaranteed against cracking! | 
or breaking, 
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Perfect circulation 
of pure, cold, dry air 
) maintained with least 
ice consumption ac- 
count construction and 
five-inch thick solidly 
insulated walls. 
solid oak case, 
no thin loose panels, 
Many distinctive and ef- 
» fective features. Many 
Special sizes to 


order. 

Send for catalogue 

and let us tell you all, 

TETTENBORN & CO, 
$28 PERRY ST. 

CINCINNATI, OHI 
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An Example of Metal Lath Architecture, Los Angeles, Cal. \ 


The Advantage of 
Expanded Metal 


Construction 


should be known to all prospective build- 
ers because it offers them a rare combina- 
tion of permanency, economy and life-long 
satisfaction. 

Our booklet ‘‘Metal Lath for House Construction,” 
tells how you can most readily secure these qualities 
by using KNO-BURN Metal Lath for interior walls 
and ceilings and KNO-FUR Metal Lath for exterior 
work. Send for a copy today. 


KNO- BURN 
METAL LATH 





for inside use is a flat sheet of expanded metal with a web- 
like mesh. The plaster works IN, THROUGH and AROUND 
the mesh. The result is a reinforced—concretelike wall— 
the plaster simply CAN’T work loose or fall of. 


FIREPROOF Kno-Burn, Metal Lath covered with 
good plaster forms an effective barrier 
===" to fire because it completely protects 
all wood studding and joists. 


DURABILITY Kno-Burn Metal Lath, because of its 
rigidity, produces smooth walls and 
w= ceilings that will never warp. buckle 
or crack. THE PLASTER CAN’T COME OFF. It is 
coated with a_ special carbon paint that withstands 
rust. It never disintergrates. 


KNO-FUR 
METAL LATH 





for outside use is a metal fabric similar to Kno-Burn 
with parallel ribs that become reinforced concrete beams 
after the plaster is applied, which greatly increases the 
strength of the completed wall. It has the same plaster- 
gripping mesh that makes Kno-Burn so effective. 


ECONOM The ribs in Kno-Fur 
rovide a substitute for 
farring and entire'y 
eliminates the need of sheathing, build- 
ing paper and weather boards. Therefore 
the cost of a concrete KNO-FUR Metal 
Lath wall is less than that of a wood 
wall, and in addition provides great 
economy in upkeep expense. 
LASTING KNO-FUR is made 
of a specially pre- 
a ae... .., pared metal that 
effectually resists acid and rust. It 
is extremely rigid and practically 
unperishable. 


This Booklet No. 555 


“Metal Lath for House Construction,’ tells of the many 
advantages of Kno-Burn and Kno-Fur Metal Lath. Send 
for a copy today—NOW. 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. 
955 Old Colony Building Chicago 
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UNIQUE ISLAND CAMP IN THE WOODS OF WIS 





ache 


CONSIN 


This complete camp and summer home, a night’s ride from Chicago, is now offered for 


sale for the first time, with all equipment. 


A brief description follows: 


The property consists of 2,300 acres, with many lakes, which have been stocked with 
fish; 11,000 additional acres, carrying considerable timber and bordering 14 lakes, can be 


purchased in whole or in part. The camp buildings on the island include a two-story cabin 
with bedrooms and social hall for private theatricals, dances, etc. Separate cabins contain 


living-rooms, dining-rooms, kitchen, etc. 


One of these has broad-screened piazza and large 


out-door living-room. The farm buildings and guide’s quarters are on the mainland. All 
of these are fully stocked and equipped, and consist of cow-barn, stable, poultry-house and 
many other smaller buildings. There are telephone and telegraph connections. 

The entire camp eventually should be surrounded by a great public park and game pre- 
serve, which the State of Wisconsin has been developing for several years. 

Write for full particulars, photographic views, price, terms, etc. 


Mansfield Ferry, Owner 


33 Nassau Street, New York 





















HEAT |YOUR BUILDING 


WITH A 


Gorton Self Feeding Boiler 


This boiler has a coal reservoir which 
performs the duty of an expert fireman 
in supplying coal to the fire, thus secur- 
ing the highest fuel economy and main- 
taining a constant supply of heat for 
twelve hours in zero weather without 
attention. A very important advantage 
to be considered. 

Your own Steam Fitter or Plumber 
will install it. 


New Catalog No. 87 
mailed free on request. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 
96 Liberty Street New York City 








AT THE SIGN OF THE 
GREEN DRAGON 


Canton Teapot in Basket....... $2.50 
Canton Cups and Saucers, per 

GOAN sours weeds hiice ge Hag tas . 10.00 
Canton Dinner Plates, per doz. 12.00 
Canton Fruit Plates, per dozen 10.00 
Smoked Bamboo Jardinére with 

EURO EMOUNGE as Sasscecaee COt ewes - 3.00 
Smoked Bamboo Fern Basket.. 2.00 








321 Fourth Avenue, New York City 









































WASHINGTON 


ANTIQUES 


fal Kinds— large stock of OLD CHINA; some fine old MA- 


FURNITURE; Copper, brass, Pewter and old Cut 


Glass, old Blue Quilts; Colored English Prints: Old Mirrors; 
and clocks. Almost Everything in Antiques. Catlg. on request. 


MRS. ADA M. ROBERTS, Box 9% 
NEW HAMPSHIR 





REAL ESTATE 











oe ues of the better sort for the dis- 
criminating, in Leonia, N. J.,. New 
York’s Ideal Suburb. Pictures and plans 
sent upon request. 


THE LEONIA HEIGHTS LAND CO. 
47 West 34th Street - New York City. 














Edgemont Estate 


At Scarsdale Station 


Retains all the charm of country 

With delightful esthetic surroundings 

All improvements and every city convenience _ 
Advantageous terms; assistance for home building 


Scarsdale Gs pend 


~ SWarren Thayer, 


I Scarsdale 503 Fifl 
i New York ye 


New Yor 

















A very interesting pamphlet just issued by us on the Per- 
gola can be had free on request. Ask for catalogue P-27. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Elston & Webster Aves., Chicago, Ill. 
East. Office, 1123 Broadway, N.Y, City 


usive Manufacturers of 


Excl 
KOLL’S PATENT LOCK 
JOINT COLUMNS 


Suitable for Pergolas, Porches and 
interior use 


We also publish catalogues M28 of 
pergolas and M40 of wood columns. 
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Examples of 
Russwin Builders Hardware 
in Colonial Style 








NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MEG. Co. 
d DIVISION 
THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION 








SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON, ENG. 

















Pair Philippine Plant Baskets 
Peasant Baskets of Various Shapes 


THE BASKET SHOP 








317 Fourth Ave. 


$1.50 
1.50 to 3.00 


New York City 
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Stained with Dexter Stains 
O. J. Gette, Architect, New York 








ALERS. 
MOTI UIT UAL LAL LAA LALO 


When planning your home, ngure on using 


ENGLISH SHINGLE 
DLE Stains 


reserve and beautify 


Special preservative oils protect from the elements and pre- 
vent dry and wet rot; yet bring out all the beauty of the 
texture and grain of the wood. Best English ground pig- 
ments used—colors cannot fade. Better than paint, cost less 
than half. Recommended by thousands of architects. 

Write for stained miniature shingles and Booklet A. 
DEXTER BROTHERS CG. - 112 Broad Street, Boston. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 1133 Broadway, New York 
Also makers of DEXTROLITE, the only WHITE ENAMEL which does 
T TURN YELLOW ~ 


AGENTS: H.M. Hooker Co., Chicago; Asam Bros., Inc., 
917 Arch.St.,Philadelphia; F. H. McDonald, Grand Rap- 
ids; F. T. Crowe and Co., Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore.; R. McC. Bullington & Co., iz 
Richmond; A. R. Hale, 818 Hennon Bldg., New Orleans; \A 
Hoffschlaeger Co., Honolulu; and DEALE 
















CORRESPONDENCE} 
SRE] = TORE 1 = 


The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
Suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
1egular subscribers to THe House Beautirut. But it is 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. 
Replies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
and written on one side of the paper only, The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters, 








A COLONIAL HOUSE 


I wish to know how high should my ceili 
be? Should all the alle in all <n 
white enamel? Should I have white beams on 
ceilings? In dining-room, I wish a built-in buf- 
fet and china closets. Should the built-in china 
closets and buffet be of white, or should the buf- 
fet be of mahogany like furniture? Also, I wish, 
in library, some built-in bookcases. Should they 
be of white or like the furniture? Now, as to 
wall treatment. How shall I have the walls —in 
rough plaster or smooth? And what colors will 
go with white woodwork? My dining-room is on 
the southeast, opening out on a sun-room. This 
dining-room also connects by an eight-foot arch, 
opening into the library, which is on east and 
north exposures. To the right of big hall in cen- 
ter is a music-room with north and west expo- 
sures. Now, the problem is, how should these 
walls be treated, both in color and style? 

J. M.T. 


Some of the Colonial houses had very high ceil- 
ings, others very low. The high ceilings were 
not beamed, but had a deep cornice where ceiling 
and side wall met. Some of the low ceilings were 
beamed. They were made of the wood finish of 
the room, mahogany or oak, and were stained, 
not painted. Painted beams were never in the 
original construction, and the beams should not 
be painted. Your cupboards and buffet should 
be of the wood of your furniture, not of your 
trim. If corner cupboards, which are the Colo- 
nial type, the shelves can be built-in of the wood 
of the trim, and the doors can be of the mahog- 
any. There should be in upper half diamond glass 
panes. The library shelves should be built in the 
wall and be painted white like the trim, with ma- 
hogany edges to shelves and doors, with glass, 
of the mahogany, if you wish to shut in the 
books. We choose to have open shelves and the 
decoration of the books. In choosing your paint 
for the woodwork, have it a slightly cream shade 
and the eggshell finish, not the shiny. With the 
exception of the things mentioned, all the wood- 
work should be white. Colonial houses take papers 
for the walls, and they never were more beautiful. 
If you wish for plain walls, which belong to the 
English form of house, or, particularly, to the 
stucco houses, have the tones on lower floor the 
same, a sort of putty gray; but it would not be a 
distinctive Colonial house. 


With the oak-grained wood of library, with 
brick fireplace, we would use a soft green that 
combines so well with the blue of the other 
room, and which makes a fine background for 
books, and will look well with the fireplace. For 
curtains and cushions, there are beautiful mohair 
curtain materials in deep rich colorings «hich 
would be attractive. 
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are Those who choose a tire 
because of the. prestige that goes 
with leadership, choose Firestone. 

Those who judge a tire by its popularity 
} with the many, demand Firestone. 


_ The motoring enthusiast recognizes the value of 
both name and fame, but prefers the stouter test of 
vice. He wants extra mileage, long life of tire 
and. car, safety and confident going. 


























< ‘a ” 
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So he insists upon Firestone Tires. 


The reasons why Firestone answers all these 
demands are set forth in the book ‘*What’s 
What In Tires” by H.S. Firestone. Write for it. 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 


Akron, Ohio All Large Cities 





ON-SKID TIRES 
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Entrance to the Home of Gen. P. F. Peach, Wenham, Mass. 
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AN ITALIAN-AMERICAN HOME 


Villa Torricella, Marina Grande, Capri 


APRI—glorious Capri—shimmering 

i in the sunlight at the southern 
portal of the magnificent Bay of 
Naples, was most attractive to our gaze as we steamed 

into this crescent from the tideless Mediterranean. Rising boldly 
from the sea on all sides, dominating the southerly view, its 
steeply sloping sides clothed with the greenery of orchards and 
vineyards, with white villas peeping out of the verdure here and 
there and villages clustered at the water’s edge, it formed a pic- 
ture never to be forgotten. The dark hues of the towering rocky 
heights blending harmoniously with the other island tints, and the 
whole framed in between the blue of the sky, the purple of the 





a eS fiend 


The Front Entrance of Villa Torricella is Almost Hidden in Flowers 
and Vines 


By FRANK 





distant mountains and the deeper blue of 
the sea, it was easy to understand why Capri 
has been for years the mecca of artists and 
the retreat of those who love nature in its most picturesque garb, 


Travelers visit Naples as one of the landmarks in the grand 
tour of Europe, as a place by no means to be omitted from one’s 
itinerary. They go to nearby Capri because they have fallen in 
love with its distant charm, and they remain there because upon 
closer acquaintance they become infatuated with the indefinable 
charm of even mere existence under its sunny skies. 


Naples surpasses all other cities in two things—the beauty of 
its situation and the loveliness of the surrounding country. In 
Naples you can spend several enjoyable days; in its environs you 
may pass numerous blissful weeks. There are train, tram, 
steamer, automobile and carriage ways to numberless delightful 
spots, that swing all around the huge crescent of the matchless 
Bay of Naples, from Ischia on the northwest to Capri at the far 
south. Naples itself is a city of museums, of art galleries, of 
churches and fine hotels, but the greatest charm of Naples lies in 
its geographical location as a convenient point from which to 
inake many delightful excursions. 

The trips by motor—either public or private, or by carriage, if 
the tourist desires more leisurely travel—westward to Pozzuoli, 
eastward to and around Mt. Vesuvius and Pompeii, thence south- 
ward to Castellamare, Salerno, Amalfi, Positano and Sorrento, 
are magical tours through a fairy wonderland of enchanting 
scenery. But the climax comes at Capri. 

Capri is not a large island, measuring less than four miles in 
length, and not over a mile and a half in width at its widest part. 
All portions of it may be reached on foot without undue fatigue. 
Indeed, walking is one of the most popular methods of touring 
Capri, for the roads are steep on this mountain islet, and there 
are many footpaths that shorten distances and bring the travelers 
to view points of even greater attractiveness than are available 
from the few carriage roads. 

If one prefers to ride, there are innumerable little single-seat 
victorias drawn by sleek, strong-legged ponies, whose headgear 
their drivers invariably adorn with a three-foot feather, which is 
by some adroit method adjusted so that it stands upright. These 
comfortable outfits may be hired by the hour or day at ridiculous- 
ly low prices, provided one goes through the usual course of 
bartering necessary everywhere in Italy. 

To fully enjoy a visit to Capri one must not follow the guide- 


IPRESBREY 





The Quaint Little Houses of Marina Grande Are One of Its Many 
Attractions 
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books, which state that you can “do” the island in a day, but are 
generous enough to recommend two for good measure. Neither 
suffices. yas . 4 

If you make the trip in one day you leave Naples about nine 
in the morning on a small steamer which heads directly for Sor- 
rento across the bay—a matter of a dozen miles. On your leit, 
Vesuvius or “Vesuve” in the vernacular of the natives, divides 
attention with the picturesque city of Naples splashed against the 
bowl-like hillsides. A brief stop at Sorrento with its hotels hang- 
ing on the very edge of steep cliffs high above the sapphire sea, 
and the steamer heads for Capri, six miles off shore, where you 
are landed by small boats at the Marina Grande, as the little set- 
tlement at the water’s edge is called. From here you may take a 
boat for the world-famed Blue Grotto if the sea be sufficiently 
smooth, or you may take a carriage, or the funicular up to the 
town square. If you are going to visit Anacapri, another little 
town on the island, with quaint shops and sublime views, or in- 
spect the villa of Tiberius and other Roman ruins, you must rush 
every moment, for your steamer leaves early in the afternoon for 
the return, and carries you away with deep regret that you did 
not arrange to stay at Capri for a day or a week or a year. 

Those who have made this sort of a trip have not seen Capri. 
They have hurriedly viewed some of its prominent show places, 
but have learned nothing of the potent charm that keeps its 
natives from becoming emigrants, and that brings hundreds of 
tourists back year after year for long sojourns amid its luxuriant 
olive groves, its fruit orchards, and its glorious vineyards. 

The visitor to Capri will be impressed with the friendliness of 
the natives, and the attractiveness of the young girls, whose large 
and languid eyes and dark olive complexions have been the in- 
spiration of many an artist’s brush. But aside from the living 
models the delver in pigments finds much on this enchanting 
island to inspire his or her best work. There is no place where 
the rocks and sea meet in happier combine or furnish more op- 
portunities for sketching or finished work in oil, and the knowl- 
edge of these facts brings to Capri every year a large and grow- 
ing colony of artists. 

To those who have the time to spend a fortnight or more here- 
abouts there are many side trips well worth the taking. One 
may go over any day in an hour to Sorrento on the mainland, 
a little town with a great reputation for its inlaid woodwork, and 
from there take the “Amalfi Drive,” stopping for a meal or a 
night at the ancient Cappuccini Convent perched far up above the 
sea, and the little town of Amalfi. 

This wonderful drive over a perfectly made road follows the 
contour of the mountains and is cut from their very sides, 
reaches at times a dizzy height above the sea. It has been too 
often described to permit of details here. One word of sugges- 
tion may, however, be permitted, and that is, that the best part 
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of the trip is omitted if it is not extended to Ravello, and if 
time permits, to Paestum. No views in Italy outrival those upon 
which one may feast his eyes at Ravello, and at Paestum there 
are Roman ruins in a most excellent state of preservation. 
Among the constant dwellers in Capri there are almost as many 
nationalities as among those who come and go day by day. The 
English and Americans predominate, perhaps, hut Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Holland, Sweden and Russia are also well 
represented. It is but natural that these colonies are largely made 
up of authors, artists, poets and painters, for what other classes 
of people would be so keenly appreciative of the island beauty? 
There are many names of prominence in literary and artistic 
circles that are closely connected with Capri, and numerous are 
the cases where people came for a few days and stayed for years. 
Among residents of Capri none are better known or more uni- 
versally beloved by both the foreign colony and the natives than 
the Misses Wolcott-Perry, formerly of Washington, D. C., 
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whose beautiful villa and its sur- 
rounding gardens and pergolas 
are illustrated on this and suc- 
ceeding pages. They went to 
Capri as casual tourists nineteen 
years ago, expecting to spend a 
day or two, but the spell of the 
island fascinated them, and as 
they were of artistic tempera- 
ment they decided to make it 
their home. This it has been for 
all these years, during which 
time they have perfected with 
infinite care and exquisite taste 
a villa so beautiful, with its set- 
ting of gardens and vineyards, 
that it has well been termed the 
“Solitaire of Capri.” It stands, 
in all the contrast of its white- 
ness, on a spot overlooking the 
Marina Grande and the sapphire 
sea, with a hillside background 
of deep green lemon groves and 


vineyards, which stretch away to the towering palisades of gray 
rock, which gives to Capri its majesty when viewed from the 


Mediterranean. 


Those who have been fortunate enough to be guests at Torri- 
cella, as the villa is so appropriately named, will ever remember 
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Torricella As Seen From the Public Road 
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the charm of its social atmos- 
phere, the gracious hospitality of 
its hostesses and the wonderful 
beauty of the surroundings, 
nearby and far away. Upon the 
broad-tiled floored loggias one 
may loiter for hours, looking out 
through the Moorish arches far 
across the Bay of Naples, whose 
sapphire water sparkles like 
gems under the bright Italian 
sun. In the far distance is Ve- 
suvius, plainly visible, but re. 
cently so idle that it has ceased 
even to smoke. To the left, 
hardly discernible, is the city of 
Naples, and still further to the 
left the grim, dark outlines of 
Ischia, the sister island of Capri, 
guarding the Bay of Naples 
from the Mediterranean. Nearby, 
on either side, are the groves of 
lemon, and the lighter green of 


the olive trees; and down below, almost under you, it seems, the 
quaint little tile-roofed houses fringing the Marina Grande. 


The general architecture of the villa is Moorish, and the soft- 


, 2m 


ness of the climate permits of many rooms which may best be 
described as half indoors and half out. 


A broad pergola, vine- 
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clad and flower-bedecked, leads 
from the wrought-iron gateway 
in the high wall along the pub- 
lic road to the main entrance of 
the house, which is almost hid- 
den in a bower of flowers. A 
second pergola, even broader 
than the other, and with a floor 
of Italian tile of brilliant color- 
ings, leads through the larger 
gardens to the right of the villa, 
and as you walk through its 
labyrinth of vines, heavy with 
their wealth of blossoms, you 
have a perfect view of the 
white marble replica of the 
Temple of Venus, and beyond 
it the ever-beautiful sea. 

You may spend hours in this 
exquisite hillside garden, with 
its graceful terraces, and _ foli- 
aged nooks, and find beauty at 
every turn. Here and there are 
marble fragments which have 
been dug up from time to time, 


spot was the haunt of old Tiberius 
evidences of an ancient civilization found everywhere through- 
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A Second Pergola With a Floor of Itali 


silent reminders that this very 
and other Romans. 
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out the island have been made 
at Torricella to contribute their 
share to its modern beauty and 
embellishment of the spot. Plants 
and flowers unknown in Amer- 
ica flourish and bloom in pro- 
fusion on every side, and, above 
all, spreads the blue sky of Italy. 

The visiting American carries 
back a never-fading memory of 
the beautiful gardens, surround- 
ing the villa as a frame does an 
exquisite picture, always wishing 
that some of its charm and ro- 
mance could be reproduced in 
this country. 

Beyond the gardens of Torri- 
cella lie its vineyards and groves 
of lemons and olives, but look 
which way you will the eye rests 
upon nought but the beautiful or 
the picturesque. [t is of little 
wonder that the owners of Tor- 
ricella find contentment and hap- 


piness in such a spot, where the strident noises of the busy world 
are unknown, and where time may be had for the indulgence and 
enjoyment to the fullest measure in the very joy of living. 





The White Marble “Temple of Venus,” Where the Picturesque and the Classic Meet 





DESIGNING 


HE site for the house should be the 
inspiration for the design, and the 
architect should prepare himself 
before visiting the ground with a 

statement of his client’s requirements as 
to rooms and a general idea of the cost 
limit. This latter might as well come out 
in the first conversation, and then the de- 
signer takes his proper place as confidential 
adviser right from the start. 

The client will at once proceed to dis- 
cuss various styles and refer to houses he 
has seen, that being the only way he can 
express the ideas he has probably been 
evolving for months, and will ask questions 
about materials, but will usually be content 
to let these matters rest in the background 
until the architect reports, especially if he 
can be shown sketches or photographs of 
different sorts of houses, with explanations 
as to why the various problems were solved 
in different ways. If the site is a simple 
one, so that fairly complete information of 
all the features can be gained in the office, 
a rough draft can be made at once, but 
otherwise it should next be visited and 
preferably alone, keeping in the front of 
the mind as much impression of the client’s 
personality as one has been able to gather. 

On the front page of the visitors’ book in 
one of my early houses is a little sketch 
about four inches long made in the broiling 
sun after my client had shown his bound- 
aries and gone to luncheon, and everyone 
was required to notice that the house as 
built was just like that, and merely because 
there was nothing about it which did not 
take its reason from outlook, points of com- 
pass, and contour of the ground. 

It is only at this point that the archi- 
tect should allow the form and style of the 
house to take shape in his mind, and if he 
has proceeded logically, when next he meets 
his clients with the enthusiasm for a good 
result and good reason for his recommen- 
dations he will nearly always find ready re- 
sponse. If a man’s practice presents a suc- 
cession of conflicts he may be set down 
as one who has not reached conclusions 
logically or is unskillful in presenting them. 

Of course in many cases as good a house 
can be built in one style as in another and 
there is no sense in going counter to the 
owner's wishes from mere caprice. 

The client will say in about half the cases, 
“Do not go to any great elaboration, we 
shall understand a rough sketch.” This re- 
mark arises in part from a commendable 
desire to save trouble, not expecting the 
first sketch to be anywhere near right, and 
partly from the belief that he will ulti- 
mately have to direct the arrangement of 
the details to suit himself anyway. My ad- 
vice is, however, if you have arrived at a 
good answer, do yourself justice in the 
presentation of it. Do not expect anyone 
to imagine you more clever than you show 
yourself to be. If, in a week or two from 
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the time you first considered the house, you 
can show a convincing grasp of the whole 
subject, you have probably established con- 
fidence which will carry matters smooth- 
ly on. 

In the case of the English house shown 
on the opposite page and whose terrace 
entrance appears on the cover of this num- 
mer, the site is on top of a cone-shaped 
hill of perhaps fifty acres, thickly wooded 
with oak, ash, maple, dogwood, white birch, 
and many other trees, and commanding the 
Hudson Valley, all northern Westchester, 
and much country beyond. There were two 
main problems, how to get a road up there, 
and how to place so large a house on so 
small a crest without so forcing matters 
in grading and terracing as to destroy the 
natural beauties. 

The first question was solved by quite 
encircling the cone with a road in the form 
of a question mark rising two hundred feet 
in a little more than half a mile with slight 
variations of slope to relieve the rise, no 
part of which is more than nine per cent. 

The consideration of plan and style de- 
veloped from these considerations: There 
should be one side fairly formal and bal- 
anced because it was seen as a whole only 
from miles away. This side was the best 
exposure and view, and as the required 
porch space was small, relying partly on a 
big oak and a big ash for shade, and two 
sleeping porches also being needed, this side 
naturally fell into its general divisions. On 
the other side where the drive came up only 
the interest of near inspection had to be 
considered, and the object was to continue 
or even enhance the pleasant preparation 
for home life which one received in the 
drive up through the woods. And so the 
entrance side is quite informal, and in- 
teresting (as I trust) in detail. 

An awkward little knob of rocks stuck 
up at the east of the terrace, with white 
birches sticking in the crannies, so the ser- 
vice wing had to escape this while the trees 
give good shade through the arches of the 
breakfast porch. The drawing herewith in 
order to show the house, had to omit most 
of the trees, which really were important 
considerations. 

There had to be a large law library as 
secluded as possible so this is almost over 
the edge away from the drive. 

Thus far was just common sense which 
is so large a portion of planning. It had 
been determined to have the house, if pos- 
sible, of brick, and the above considerations 
led to the adoption of the modern English 
style, using terra cotta blocks for the actual 
wall construction, against which the brick 


are bonded. The entrances and trimmings. 


are of lime-stone and the roof of green 
tile. In working in this free style one can 
proceed more in accordance with the 
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methods which produced the best domestic 
architecture of England, the picturesque 
chateaux and villas of France, the Dutch 
work in New York and New Jersey, and 
even the Gothic cathedrals. In all these 
the plan dominates, the elevations follow 
from the logical use of the materials at 
hand, or which (as in this case) can be 
readiest transported. The formal Georgian 
was just as natural and proper when it 
fell in with what was wanted, as it did— 
a room at each corner and a stair hall in 
the middle; but now it too often requires 
us to have our openings balance when we 
don’t want them that way, or to cut a little 
hole to light a bath room hoping it will not 
be much noticed. Some concessions of plan 
are, of course, admissible for the sake of 
the whole, but if the plan has to be forced 
very much we are on the wrong track as 
a rule. 

The quality of this style is such that a 
house may be very large—this one is a 
hundred and fifty-six feet long—and yet 
not lose the homelike character of a small 
house, neither will it appear like several 
small houses joined together, One can gen- 
erally get all that is wanted in plan and 
depend on so composing the profiles as to 
get an interesting exterior. I now begin to 
fear that the reader will mistake this for a 
plea for a particular style, so I again refer 
to the opening sentences in which I particu- 
larly urge allowing the exterior form to be 
of secondary importance to plan and site. 

The interiors follow the English thought. 
Such large and comparatively low rooms 
must have such wall treatment as will pro- 
perly furnish each and also tie the whole 
together, for it will be observed that when 
the doors and curtains are open there 1s 
a clear axis-ninety feet long from the library 
mantel to that in the dining room. The six- 
teenth and seventeenth century country 
houses of England furnish examples of in- 
teriors which if used simply seemed com- 
patible with modern spirit. 

For the stair-hall, which has a gray stone 
wainscot, a painted frieze has been designed 
to give interest and color and form the focus 
of the whole interior. Its subject is the 
coming of the peoples of the world to 
America, suggesting as much as may be 
their characteristics, their burdens and their 
hopes. The dining room is to have tapes- 
tried walls and in the living-room a high 
wainscot of oak with linen-fold panels. 

Of course every house should be a gentle- 
man’s home, that is suitable for persons 0 
refinement and taste to live in, but there 
are many kinds of gentlemen, and many 
styles of living. It is only when the house 
is not merely a good piece of architecture, 
but one in which the owner looks and feels 
perfectly at home—in other words, such as 
he would have built for himself had he 
the required training—that the result 1s 
wholly successful. 
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66 HE gar- 
den is 
best tobe 


square,” 

Bacon said, but 
this garden was a 
little longer than 
it was_ broad, 
which is really a 
better shape. It 
compared other- 
wise very favorably with Bacon’s pleasure 
ground for great princes, except in a tri- 
fling matter of acreage; and the children 
who played there, knowing nothing of the 
thirty acres of land required by royal in- 
fants, found it amply sufficient for the 
needs of the day. In setting out the garden 
no scheme or plan had ever been formed; 
it “growed” of itself, like the little negro 
girl, There were high stone walls all 
round, except along the top, which was 
faced by the long, white house: the house 
was in the garden and helped to enclose all 
the flowers and trees. The gardening was 
perennial, a simple form of culture that ap- 
pealed to John, the gardener, who 
made what rules he_ pleased: 
where a plant was set, there it re- 
mained for all time, and the child 
who looked for purple pansies by 
the boxwood bush, knew he should 
find them there each season with- 
out fail; and more than half be- 
lieves, were he to go back, he 
should find the plant there still. 
Pansies like a climate that is 
sometimes “blae and reuk,” and 
England never sees that perfection 
of velvet pile on their purple 
faces that Scotland knows so well. 
Immediately under the windows 
that looked into the garden lay a 
green lawn, neatly mown; and on 
the lawn, a little apart from each 
other, stood a yew and a cedar of 
Lebanon. The trunk of the cedar 
was a majestic thing, rising 
straight and bare twice as high as 
the house; then came the broad, 
flat branches, and they were a 
great deal higher than the roof. 
Cedars may be plentiful enough 
in the Holy Land, but on that sim- 
ple soil no other grew for miles 
around, and the tree was ac- 
counted a wonder. “Did King 
Solomon build his temple with 
cedars exactly the same as this?” 
one of the children asked. “King 
Solomon knew fine what he was 
aboot, and no fear,” John re- 
sponded. No rare flowers grew in 
that garden, which is to say, no 
one accounted the old-fashioned 
flowers that had grown in the bor- 





ders ever since the garden was «Roses Were the Beginning and the End of the Old-Fashioned April 


made as anything out of the com- 


THE LIBRARY SHELF 
THE FOUR GARDENS 








NCE in a long, long while comes a 
book which is read and re-read and 
read again. There are not many 

such, else there would be fewer second- 
hand bookshops. 

A quiet little volume as to cover is “The 
Four Gardens,” by “Handasyde,” illustrated 
by Charles Robinson. If you are looking 
for a planting guide suitable for an Amer- 
ican climate, pass over this recent addition 
to garden literature. If you love gardens, 
old and new; if you like good English, 
read every word of “The Haunted Garden,” 
“The Old-Fashioned Garden,’ “The Poor 
Man’s Garden,” and “The Rich Man’s Gar- 
den” — only four, short chapters; a little 
book, but a big horizon line. It is not an 
American tale — Scotch, with a dip into the 
Cotswold Hills of Gloucestershire. “The 
Haunted Garden,’ which is the Children’s 
Garden, begins this page. Certain para- 
graphs are also chosen from “The Old- 
Fashioned Garden” and “The Poor Man’s 
Garden.” 
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mon, though some 
were quaint 
enough, and a list 
of all that grew 
would have 
seemed a surpris- 
ingly varied cata- 
logue to anyone 
except to those 
who took the 
whole garden as a 
familiar matter of course. Many flowers 
were conspicuously absent, and of no plant 
was there any great profusion. In all the 
garden there was only one tulip, and this 
single flower nearly took away the breath 
of the simple souls who had no conception 
of a garden where such brilliant things 
grew by the hundred. But all the flowers 
that ought to have been there recognized 
the fitness of things—crimson valerian with 
its strong tuberous stalk and stubbly ple- 
beian flower, orange marigolds with brown 
disks, sweetwilliam, blue gentian of the 
truest blue, with a graceful yellow pistil 
inside the long bell that grew so near the 
ground, a clambering bush of 
real blush roses growing around 
the lower windows, and one 
flower that always remained a 
mystery: it was never classified 
then, and has never been classi- 
fied since. The flower was yel- 
low, a series of small yellow 
bells close to the stem, giving the 
inflorescence the appearance of a 
steeple ; the leaves were a musty 
green, the same shape as the 
leaves of a phlox, the plant itself 
being just about the same size. 
“T doot it’s ane o’ thae flures 
that hasna got a name,” said the 
gardener, on the principle of the 
simplest answer often being the 
easiest; and Linnzus being too 
dead to rise from his grave, the 
answer was accepted all in good 
faith. 

The children did all their own 
gardening themselves; they had 
three gardening tools shared in 
common, and were each given a 
shilling a year to spend on seeds. 
One of them, a serious little 
creature, began to keep a Gar- 
dening Diary. 

April 3.—Gardening is not so 
difficult as you would think, once 
you have bought the seeds. Pink 
daisies are really red; they dou- 
ble themselves every year, so 
that the border gets thicker and 
thicker. John says there is an- 
other v’riety called hen-and- 
chickens, but it doesn’t grow in 
my garden. 
14.—We sowed our 
seeds: the cornflower seeds are 
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exactly like teenty, weeny camel’s- 
hair paint brushes. Andrew says 
they will come up paint boxes, but 
John says, it’s no’ for us to med- 
dle wi’ the works o’ God. We 
had scones for tea. 

April 17.—If all the garden be- 
longed to me I would never plant 
potatoes. Sarah read in a book, 
If you eat a piece of new hedge 
and wish, it will come true. I ate 
quantities of hawthorn and wished 
for a spade of my own and a car- 
riage and pair. John says you 
should sow dry and plant wet. 
West wind. 

May 1.—I sat in the wheelbar- 
row and sketched the cedar tree. 
John has been showing me how to 
take slips of pansies; you cut 
slanting just under the join, and 
they grow like anything. Andrew 
says he is going to cut his “HB” 
pencil in half and plant it just on 
chance it comes up a cedar tree, 
but John says, unless they gie us 
a miracle, like Aaron’s rod, he’ll 
never get it to bud. You should 
always water after sunset, except 
when it’s raining. West wind. 

May 23—I planted some 
cuckoo flowers in my garden, but 
the others laughed and said they 
was weeds, so J had to dig them 
up again. Potentillas are a great 
disappointment ; you needn’t think 
they’re strawberries, for they’re 
not, and they’re not worth culti- 
vating in any garden that has real 
proper strawberries. I gave the 
cuckoo flowers to Ellen, and she put them in 
a jelly jar and said they minded her of the 
green where her mither used to bleach the 
clothes. Perhaps that is why they are called 
Lady’s Smocks. Sarah read “Alice in 
Wonderland” aloud to Andy and me. 

June 14.—Roses flower all the year round 
nearly, if they are monthy roses, Sarah 
picked a rose on Christmas to give to the 
Duni; it must not be confounded with a 
Christmas rose all the same, they are quite 
a different sort of flower. We weeded our 
gardens. Walked up and down the potato 
bed with Andy and talked about strawber- 
ties and cream. I made a daisy chain that 
stretched from the swing to the lime tree. 
A person who is doing her garden prop- 
erly hasn’t time to write in her Gardening 
Diary every day. 

August 12.—Ned’s garden is rather like 
a wild beasts’ show, and he does it on pur- 
pose ; he’s got some snap-dragon that opens 
its gaping mouth so horribly wide when he 
pinches it, and tiger-lilies, just because 
they’re rather like tigers, and he won’t have 
any wallflowers ’cept they’re Bloody War- 
riors, and isn’t a bit afraid of monks’-hood, 
and likes to look at the monk’s bristly face 
inside; and next year he means to sow 
Devils-in-the-bush in his garden, though 
Sarah says, for her part, she prefers to call 
it Love-in-a-mist, only boys must do what 
they choose. Formerly in the Garden of 


Eden, even monk’s-hood wasn’t poison; you 
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“The Lavender Corner of the Rich Man’s Garden” rich-colored yellow 


could eat anything you liked there, even 
nightshade, but you don’t find it in Scot- 
land. My garden is lovely, and some of the 
blue cornflowers are pink. The more you 
pick sweet-peas the more they grow. There 
was grouse for late dinner. Cook gave 
Andy and me some of the 
toast. 

October 4.—The sweet 
peas are still growing like 
anything, but there 
isn’t swallows any 
more, and all the 
woods is turning 
brown. John lit a 
huge bonfire, and 
we all ran through 
the smoke and pre- 














“One Tulip Grew in the Haunted Garden” 


tended it was the great fire of 
London. The sun was as yellow 
as yellow, and so was the sky and 
everything else. We put our 
garden tools away in the loft. I 
wish it could always be summer. 

(Here ends the quotation from 
“The Haunted Garden” and be- 
gins that of “The Old-Fashioned 
Garden.”’) 

Nothing but old-fashioned 
flowers grew in the garden, and 
the modern gardener might have 
looked in vain for his hybrids 
and exotics and those strange 
freaks of horticulture that suc- 
ceed in producing flowers in 
every color but their own. Lady 
Mary cared nothing for new- 
fashioned flowers, for self-col- 
ored sweet peas or for washed- 
out wallflowers, though she 
would have gone a dozen miles 
to find a musk-rose, and have 
gladly gone another dozen if it 
had been to find the herb-Chris- 
topher or bane-berry. No folk- 
name ever came amiss to hez, and 
the person who could add an- 
other to her list was a very 
archaic gardener, or else he came 
from a very old-fashioned corner 
of the world. Lady Mary’s cor- 
ner was on a slope of the Cots- 
wold Hills in the sunniest, green- 
est part of Gloucestershire, but 
her heart remained in Scotland. 

Old Wold was built of soft, 
stone that 

looked warm and sunny on the 
dullest day ; the roof was of red-brown tiles, 
and against the house all through the sum- 
mer grew a delicate tangle of tendrils and 
flowers, pink roses and cherry-pie, with a 
magnolia by the library windows and a 
giant jessamine on the garden side. In the 
border round their roots musk and verbena 
and sweet alyssum grew, till it almost 
seemed as though the garden were coming 
into the house by the ever-open windows; 
for Lady Mary loved spicy breezes; the 
honeysuckle gave out perfume all through 
the night, and evening primroses burnt like 
pale yellow scented candles all about the 
garden. She lived her life earnestly, and 
abstracted pleasure from odd inanimate 
things that would have seemed barren 
enough to the ordinary mind; but Lady 
Mary had missed too much not to make the 
most of what remained. She took for 
granted other people’s feelings were as deli- 
cate as her own, and she never spoke to 
man, woman or child for more than five 
minutes without increasing their self-re- 
spect. Having been denied the cream of 
life, she now considered horses and flowers 
the best substitutes for diviner things. 

The sundial stood among the flower-beds, 
on a plot of grass where the broad green 
paths crossed each other: it was raised on 
three flat stone slabs, one above the other, 
like three shallow stone steps. Made mel- 
low with age, lichens and stonecrop had 
further enriched the delicate color of the 
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old grey stone, and one of George Herbert’s 
“Jacula Prudentium” was engraved as a 
motto along the face of the supper step: 
“There is an hour wherein a man might be 
happy all his life, could he find it.” The 
rector of those days had written from Old 
Wold direct to Holy George himself for a 
motto; and Herbert from his quiet Wilt- 
shire parsonage had selected from his own 
book of proverbs the one that seemed to 
him best. Old Wold had been the rectory 
in those days and the garden the rectory 
garden; and it was because the 
church stood so close to the house 
that had since sprung up that the 
Rev. Ajax found his excuse for 
crossing so often by the little 
wicket-gate into Lady Mary’s 
garden. The church was so near 
that on still summer mornings. 
when the door stood open, the 
congregation could hear all the 
clocks striking in the hall, while 
the occasional visitors who 
lounged of a Sunday morning in 
Lady Mary’s comfortable library 
declared it was as good as going 
to church, provided they left the 
windows open. The church was 
even older than the house; owls 
lived in the century-old bush that 
hung round the low square spire, 
and swallows always built under 
the porch. Dog-daisies and pink 
roses were spread in sheets and 
clusters right up to the low walls, 
and the biggest elm in the county 
grew at the little lych-gate. 

Lady Mary made a dial of flow- 
ers in her garden, whereby those 
who knew might have learnt the 
time of day. She laid it out in a 
little piece of waste ground, where 
flower-pots stood on a stone slab 
and an old rusty scythe, like an 
appropriate emblem, hung against 
the wall. Gardens were not such 
a cultivated pleasure when the 
floral horologe was arranged, and 
most of the flowers Linnzus chose 
were wild. “The bright goats- 
beard, that shuts its leaves before 
a change of weather,” was the 
first to awake, opening as it does 
at 3-5. to close 9-19; succory, 
opens at 4, closes 5; smooth sow- 
thistle, opens 5, closes 11-12; naked 
poppy, 5, closes 7; convolvulus, 5, closes 6; 
hawks-beard, 5, closes 10-11; dandelion, 
5-6, closes 8-9; cultivated lettuce, 7, closes 
10; African marigold, 7, shuts 3-4; pimper- 
nel, 7, shuts 8; proliferous pink, 8, closes 1; 
mouse-ear hawkweed, 8, closes 2; pot mari- 
gold—the “winking mari-bud that opens its 
golden eye,” 9, closes 3; creeping mallow, 
9-10, closes 1; purple sandwort, 9-10, closes 
2-3; garden purslane, 9-10, closes I1I-12. 
Lady Mary had set each plant of her horo- 
loge in a little square to itself, divided from 
the others by a tiny coping of brick; and 
behind the horologe she had put clumps of 
thyme and clusters of bright-colored ever- 
lasting flowers, to show that the hours of 
the flying day are nothing beside time, 


which is eternal. The floral timepiece was 
a quaint device, and must have interested 
people who had gardens before ever Lin- 
nus at Upsala turned his attention to the 
matter. Andrew Marvell, who loved gar- 
dens and orchards of ripe red fruit, knew all 
about it years before; as he sat among the 
seventeenth-century flowers and _ sunned 
himself deliciously against the stiff yew 
hedge, he forgot for awhile all the erudi- 
tion of his famous treatise on popery, and 
remembering instead some of his master’s 





The Motto of the Sundial in the Old-Fashioned Garden Was Written 
by George Herbert Years and Years Ago: 
Wherein a Man Might Be Happy All His Life Could He Find It” 


flowery poems, himself slipped naturally 
into most felicitous verse. 

How well the skilful gardener drew, 

Of flowers and herbs, this dial new; 
Where, from above, the milder sun 

Does through a fragrant Zodiac run: 
And, as it works, the industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
3e reckon’d, but with herbs and flowers? 

Here ends the extract from “The Old 
Fashioned Garden” and begins a part of 
“The Poor Man’s Garden.” 

All through the blazing summer the poor 
man’s garden has been a mass of flowers 
and leaves, in its final riot the luxuriance 
had now almost run wild. The beauty of 
neglect is too much suppressed in cultivated 


“There Is An Hour 
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gardens; it was rampant here! and never 
was sweet disorder sweeter. Those who de- 
light in trim gardens would have bade the 
gardener clear up the place long ago; but 
the poor man gives nature a free hand; 
trusting as he does to no other gardener, he 
lets the glory of his garden depart as it 
pleases without any arbitrary: interference 
from man. Traveller’s joy lay all over the 
high hedge like a silver veil. Roses were 
blooming still, but shedding pink petals 
down on the flat red bricks that paved the 
path to the pump. A tangle of 
creepers was hanging heavily 
over the half-open door, where a 
small tortoise-shell cat sat sun- 
ning itself on the step. The sun- 
flowers were hanging heavily 
too; the dahlias were indeed the 
gayest flowers in the garden. 
They were crimson dahlias, and 
had grown so tall as fairly to 
overtop the poor man’s head, the 
stoop of age and toil having 
somewhat lessened his original 
height. His cottage was built of 
dim red bricks, all tenderly sil- 
vered with patches of lichen. 
His roof was undulating and 
crazy in places, but nothing could 
exceed the tender color of the 
old red tiles. The lattice win- 
dows stood open, and little blue 
and white check curtains flut- 
tered in the breeze. But in spite 
of the crimson dahlias, it was all 
a little sombre and grey and sad. 
The yew tree by the hedge had 
stood there two hundred years 
and more, and the rest of the 
garden, which was to say three- 
fourths of the garden, was filled 
with the invariable potato crop. 

For once the flowers had posi- 
tively got the better of the po- 
tatoes, for in the poor man’s 
garden the potato is with him al- 
ways—though even here the po- 
tatoes had seized upon every inch 
of ground they could, almost 
choking out some rows of round 
green crinkled cabbages that had 
quite as much right to live. 

To be given each day our daily 
bread is generally only a per- 
functory prayer; to grow it all 
over your own cottage garden invests the 
petition with a sweet simplicity only the 
poor are allowed to understand. If the life 
of the indigent is the most pitiful thing in 
the world, the life of the ordinary poor 
man comes nearer ease of mind than any 
one else’s attains, which ease of mind_is 
quite the best substitute for happiness. 

Those who dwell in cottage homes are 
always generous with their flowers; the 
passer-by has only to admire for some kind- 
ly homely creature to come out to the gate 
with a nosegay of all the best the garden 


grows. 
The Four Gardens, by “Handasyde.” J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia and London. 


Price $1.50. 
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PLANNING THE PLAN 


By ROBERT W. GARDNER 














SHORT time ago an architectural 
A journal published in book form 

the plans and photographs of about 

fifty detached dwellings, illustrat- 
ing good work done by good architects here 
in the eastern states. The houses may be 
said to be fairly representative of the taste 
of people of means and culture. It is un- 
necessary to discuss here whether a building 
represents the taste of the architect or 
owner, It probably represents the taste of 
both. 

The significent thing about this group of 
plans is that it was prefaced by au admir- 
able article on the planning of detached 
houses written by a man most competent to 
give correct and valuable advice on the 
subject. He laid down some fundamental 
and absolutely essential rules to be observed 
in planning a successful detached house. 

One plan only in the fifty, the only one 
by the author of the preface, observed, or 
illustrated the requirements. The others, 
the forty-nine, were planned in disregard 
of these fundamen- 
tals. Some were not /[ i 
in entire disregard, 
but to one who 
carefully examined 
the whole group 
with the preface in | 
mind, the plans 
were more or less 
successful in pro- | 
portion, as they fol- 
lowed or disregard- | 
ed those principles. 





They failed to pro- 

vide the maximum Ma 

of living comfort in oy Kher 
the house. a 


The writer will 1 
quote. with apolo- a 
gies to Mr. Wilson 
Eyre, the parts that 
seem to be the pivot 
of the matter. 

“A mistake in i 
placing the various fa 
rooms toward the ; va 
proper points of the | Leeiidry | 
compass will un- 
doubtedly de- 
stroy the living com- | 
fort of the house. | % | 
The house should = -———=———— 0 
have its greatest ex- : 
posure to the south, | 
and a plan with 


First Floor Plan of “Fairacres,” Jenkintown, Pa. 


wings on either end and pointing to the 
north will result in the greatest amount 
of sun and air, giving the most exposed part 
of the house to the south, east and west 
outlook, at the same time giving a court 
effect on the entrance drive; the wings will 
serve to protect the north exposure of the 
house. The entrance vestibule and as much 
as possible of the service portion of the 
house should be to the north” 

That last sentence is the rock that 
wrecks. But it covers the ground and ap- 
plies to the planning of every house that has 
as much as a half acre of ground, located 
anywhere north of the tropic of Cancer 
and within 180 degrees east or west of 
Greenwich. 

We will note that the paragraph does not 
say the entrance should be on the north 
providing the street or highway should be 
in that direction, nor that if the site should 
happen to be on the south of some highway 
that the kitchen should therefore be given 
the place of honor on the south in order to 
be as far away as possible from the front 
of the house, and its entrance. 
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Wilson Eyre, Architect 





We are obsessed by predjudices. We 
orient the house with reference to some 
highway or some enticing view, be it of 
water or valley or mountain, instead of 
by the sun. Yet we need not sacrifice a 
view no matter in what direction it is. There 
are many ways to overcome that detail. 
what we must sacrifice is some old-fash- 
ioned notion of what constitutes a dignified 
approach to the house, and a further notion 
that a kitchen and the service portion of 
the house is more intimately related to 
what was once known as the “back yard” 
than it is to the street. 

As a matter of fact we need all the room 
to the south of our dwellings for gardens. 
The gardens should be private. The log- 
ical place for the service portion is to the 
north. The light is better, more even, for 
working purposes. The service portion 
should be close to the entrance because every 
one who has business with the occupants 
or who is invited to the house must first 
be interviewed or admitted by some one 
from that portion of the building. If the 
caller comes on business why should one 
answering the bell 
be obliged to trav- 
erse the width or 
length of the house, 
destroying the pri- 
vacy of the whole 
route, going and 
coming. In the 
house with the front 
entrance and the re- 
mote kitchen the 
very heart is taken 
out of the best por- 
tion by the central 
hallway, which can 
be devoted to noth- 
ing but traffic. 

A careful exam- 
ination of about one 
hundred and fifty 
plans of the best 
English houses pub- 
lished within the last 
four years shows 
that eighty-five per 
cent. of them are 
‘it. J planned with the en- 
|, 4 trance and service 
“ji | portion to the north, 
with the greatest ex- 
posure of the living 
portions to the 
* 4 south. Differences 
2 «in climate will not 
explain. 
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There is such a variety in the planning of 
these houses, their appearances are so 
varied, that one has to examine the plans 
closely and critically to discover that they 
all have the underlying feature in common. 
The houses conform to the site and the con- 
tours, but where necessary, to get the 
northern approach, the land was sacrificed 
in order to make a private driveway con- 
form to that principle. It sould not be in- 
ferred that these houses were set by the 
compass, but in all cases a line could be 
drawn separating the service portion from 
the living portion and the former would 
always fall to the north of the line, though 
the entrance door might point easterly or 
westerly. It was never where it would 
block the southerly aspect. 

There are certain details and mannerism 
of the English houses that prejudice the 
minds of the American public. No doubt 
the arrangement of the “Scullery” and 
“Coals” are governed by inflexible laws that 
do not obtain here, but let us not forget 
they are details only, and not overlook the 
deeper lesson of those successful plans. 
One cannot but be impressed by the charm 
and dignity of the interiors, as well as of 
the exteriors and the gardens that form an 
intimate part of the scheme. 

In all these plans the hall leads from the 
entrance directly to the various rooms with 
the utmost economy of room and steps and 
with no sacrifice of dignity. It is not neces- 
sary to cross one room to reach another. 
The rooms are not designed to “open up.” 
It is possible in a house in this climate to 
add the covered porches that the owners al- 
ways demand without absolutely ruining the 
room behind them, as they can be set off 
on the corners where they will be as little 
objectionable as it is possible for them to be. 
Some day we will be emancipated from the 
porch idea, or at least the porch will be 
set back to its proper dimension and put in 
its proper place. The writer has lived with 
porches and lived without them and is con- 
vinced that they are largely frauds. One 
observes that porches are built on to shield 
the house from the sun. Then it is neces- 
sary to apply large projecting awnings to 
protect the porch from the sun. The house 
itself back of the porch is unfit for habita- 
tion, a cave of gloom. It works in this way. 
The slanting rays of the summer sun con- 
vert the outer edge of the porch floor into 
a sizzling radiator. The ceiling of the porch 
catches and confines it. The draught up 
through the halls carries the superheated 
air through the house. This is not the 
worst. The confined air underneath the 
porch roof as well as the direct rays of the 
sun convert the porch roof into an oven. 
This is directly under some unfortunate 
victim’s bedroom window, and instead of 
cooling night breezes he gets the breath 
of an inferno, which is often enough laid 
to our climate instead of the devilish in- 
genuity of the porch. Again, and let the 
house owner and the heating engineer mark 
this. If you have a veranda on your house, 
climb under it some day and note whether 
the brick underpinning of the house has 
ever been painted. If it has not, and ten to 
one it has not, then some one is paying, in 


winter, for about fifteen per cent. more coal 
than is necessary, for a bare brick wall 
leaks air like a sieve, through every pore. 
But this is a digression. 


Another phase of the subject is the pri- 
vacy of the garden. This furnishes the 
strongest argument for placing the entrance 
and service portion to the north. The gar- 
den must be placed to the south, if near 
the house, or a part of it as it should be, 
and privacy gives it one of its greatest 
charms. By the same topsy-turvy arrange- 
ment that requires a busy member of the 
household to traverse the length of the 
house to answer a ring at the front, we 
require the delivery man, the ash man and 
every other necessary caller to the service 
portion to traverse our entire outdoor 
domain to reach the kitchen, when it is in 
the rear of the house. We must have them 
step on our premises but keep them on the 
frontier. Let us live in and enjoy our gar- 
dens and living rooms. Let the service 
portion be located where it is most needed 
and let only our friends and neighbors get 
past that region when they are invited. 
Even if one loves his neighbor as himself, 
he might love him better if he and his dog 
keep on the other side of a boundry line 
until they are welcomed inside, If the gar- 
den is to be a part of the house it must be 
planned to be free from invasion. 


As far as the privacy and enjoyment of 
the whole house is concerned the arrange- 
ment of the service portion and the ap- 
proach in close proximity on the northerly 
side of our dwellings is the latest word in 
our upward progress from the remote days 
when our progenitors lived not unlike the 
Iroquois in their “long house.” 

A study of any large group of plans 
will convince one that in most of our large 
houses the service portion is inadequately 
planned. The laundry and the laundress 
should receive more attention. They are 
too often relegated to the cellar. They 
should be on the ground floor. The room 
should be light and airy. The kitchen 
should be not larger but better arranged for 
light and ventilation. It should be and can 
be ventilated so that the opening of a win- 
dow will not force the hot breath of the 
range through the house. The same with 
the laundry ventilation. With these rooms 
grouped with a room for recreation, or 
sitting and dining in a proper wing, and not 
poked in a corner of the main structure, 
the problem of domestic service will stand 
a better show of being elevated out of the 
chaos in which it is now floundering. 
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HE first requirement of a fitting 
garden ornament is that there 
shall be a reason for its presence. 
Ornamentation for its own sake 
has no more excuse in the garden 

than in the house. In elaborate Italian gar- 
dens of formal design, statues and empty 
vases may be justified, but in the great 
majority of home grounds the statues 
should be left out of the plan and the vases 
used as receptacles for growing plants. 

No garden ornament is more fitting than 
a sun dial. To learn the time of day from 
the shadow cast by the sun seems the proper 
way in a garden where we spend our leisure 
moments. We do not need to know the 
precise minute of the hour, and the dial in- 
dicates the time with sufficient precision 
for the purpose. 

The perfect sun dial should have a fitting 
bit of sentiment inscribed upon its face, In 
the old-time gardens when the dials so 
often took the place of clocks, these in- 
scriptions were frequent as well as often 
quaint and charming. One old English in- 
scription read: 


“Among ye floures 
I tell ye houres.” 


Another was: 


“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be.” 


In many modern dials such inscriptions 
have been reproduced to good advantage. 
And these modern sun dials are so attrac- 
tive and inexpensive that they deserve 
places in thousands of home grounds, 
whose owners do not realize how much they 
add to the interest and pleasure of the gar- 
den. The fact that there is a dial present 
helps to give the garden individuality and 
dignity and to make it more worth while, 
as well as more likely to receive adequate 
attention and care. ; 

The sun dial should be placed where it 
will have full sunshine and where it 1s 
easily reached by those who frequent the 
garden. It may well be the focussing point 
of an interesting garden view, with a back- 
ground of flowering plants and shrubs. In 
grounds of small or moderate size the dial 
may well be placed at the meeting point of 
the flower gardens and the kitchen garden, 
serving as a center of interest from all di- 
rections, 

In these hot midsummer weeks there is 
much to be done in the garden if it is to be 
kept in its best condition. If one can de- 
vote a little time mornings or evenings, the 
work is pleasant as well as profitable, and 
the satisfaction of seeing and getting the 
results of proper care is a sufficient reward. 

After the strawberries are picked the 
plantation, if young, should be cleaned out 
as well as possible. 
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A Famous Salt-Glaze Pitcher, “Sportive Innocence” 








The Other and Less Familiar Side 
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OLD-SALT GLAZE AND ITS CHARM 


HE last word will not be said about 

[ salt-glaze until the last remaining 

piece comes to light. The sur- 

face beauty of the material itself 
—the hardness and fineness of its body, the 
sharpness of its delicately molded orna- 
ments, the almost complete absence of any 
marked examples, making it next to impos- 
sible to identify with any degree of cer- 
tainty the work of individual potters, all 
combine to invest salt-glaze with an interest 
and a fascination which no other English 
fabrique can boast. 

This uncertainty is tantalizing—we want 
to know who were the potters who were re- 
sponsible for the individual pieces? It is 
well known that Aaron Wood spent many 
years of his life in cutting salt-glaze blocks 
—that during his apprenticeship to Dr. 
Thomas Wedgwood he worked locked up 
in a room by his employer—that he cut 
blocks for Josiah Wedgwood during his 
partnership with Whieldon. But how 
many marked examples exist? There is a 
tradition in the potteries that his blocks 
were buried with him, and this is also said 
of his son Enoch. 

But whilst Aaron Wood is generally 
credited with so much, it is scarcely sus- 
pected how great a part his brother Ralph 
played in the production of salt-glaze. He, 
too, was a block-cutter, and was probably 
by far the most skilful of the brothers, 
owing to his exceptional power in the mod- 
eling of the human figure. 


By G. WOOLISCROFT RHEAD 


In 1720 John Astbury is credited with 
the introduction of white Devon clays, and 
also of ground flint into the body for the 
purpose of increasing its whiteness and 
hardness—the work of this period being 
characterized by sharp, clearly-cut relief 
ornament produced in the white by means 
of molds. 

About 1750 the potters, no doubt with the 
idea of rivaling the porcelain of Bow and 
Chelsea, and of making salt-glaze more at- 
tractive to buyers, introduced the use of 
color—first, however, in the form of incised 
ornamentation, with powdered cobalt dusted 
into the incisions (scratched blue), and 
afterwards in the form of enamel colors 
painted on the glazed surface of the ware. 

The all-absorbing interest taken in Wedg- 
wood’s jasper, his basaltes, his cream ware, 
tends rather to obscure other results of his 
extraordinary activity. Certainly Wedg- 
wood made salt-giaze. He himself refers 
to the fact in describing experiments made 
during his partnership with Whieldon 
(1759): “White stone-ware (viz., salt- 
glaze) was the principal article of our man- 
ufacture, and the prices were now reduced 
so low that the potters could not afford to 
bestow much expense upon it.” And here 
comes the tangible proof, if any were 
needed—a salt-glazed teapot marked 
“Wedgwood.” It is beautifully designed, 
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even to the base, which is covered with a 
carefully worked rosette. The character of 
its modeling, allowing for the superior 
sharpness of salt-glaze, rather suggests that 
of the vine teacup modeled by Hackwood, 
given in Staffordshire Pots and Potters 
(G. W. and F. A. Rhead). It could scarce- 
ly, however, have been modeled by Hack- 
wood, as salt-glaze had practically been 
abandoned by Wedgwood by the time 
Hackwood was engaged. It probably be- 
longs to the earliest period of his work at 
Burslem. 

It was inevitable that salt-glaze should 
give way to the more serviceable qualities 
of Wedgwood’s cream-ware; it was less 
easy to keep clean, the dinner knife had an 
unpleasant “feel” upon the granulated sur- 
face of the plate, and this granulation was 
not entirely obviated by the later use of 
red lead with the salt. The nuisance and 
discomfort attendant upon the firing of an 
ever-increasing number of ovens had be- 
come intolerable. 

But one cannot help a sigh of regret at its 
disappearance. How sumptuous must a 
dinner-table have appeared with those 
splendid covered pieces with their clean- 
cut ornamentation, suggesting, and indeed 
possessing, much of the quality of carved 
ivory! It has, however, disappeared as a 
mercantile product, and, for useful pur- 
poses at any rate, is never again likely to be 
revived. Therefore collectors may be espe- 
cially happy in the possession of old pieces. 
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Foliage is Almost Tropical 


Pergola of the Torricella Garden Where the 
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PEBBLES 


S OME people seem to have a craze for importing things. 
What’s to be said of the wealthy woman now importing for 
the pavement of her summer arbor and passageway small oval- 
shaped pebbles, black, brown and white? They are for a mosaic 
- which is to be bedded in cement and bordered with white marble. 
A short while ago these interesting reminders of the glacial period 
were brought to this city for the decoration of the vaulting of a 
local church of considerable prominence. We are now told of 
an architect who proposes to import flint for the building of a 
terrace wall and that for the roofing of a pergola, brilliant red 
tiles will be required, innocent of any machine shaping or mold- 
ing and made by hand. The needed tiles are the color of sealing 
wax, that familiar material in which the impression of the re- 
cording officer is imbedded. The red is also popularized in many 
lands as recalling the uniform of Tommy Atkins. 

Some time ago, the readers of the. Sunday morning papers were 
interested to learn of other uses for pebbles. “Stain Glass Win- 
dows of Pebbles,” ran the caption. Doubtless the story received 
from the patient reader a smile and a mental calculation of the 
duty evaded or paid, because the windows had been shipped to 
Europe and back again after a pilgrimage to exciting galleries 
and calm week-end shows. This is very interesting and stimu- 
lating, illustrating as it does the breadth of the designer’s enter- 
prise and the length of his reach. 

Still, are there no pebbles of this description in America? Do 
we not recall the pebbles of the north shore of Long Island? Is 
it possible that with all our wealth in minerals, copper, gold and 
silver ninety per cent. pure, marble at times veined as delicately 
as the wings of a butterfly, semi-precious stones without number, 
we must continue to pay John Bull annually half a million dol- 
lars for flint and bring to these shores the pebbles of Italy, the 
like of which are to be found within the great motherly bosom of 
many a state by those who search broadly and thoroughly enough? 
Is not this craze for importing overdone? Are we forever to be 
led or governed in our selection by big local corporations who 
have goods to sell? Can we not search for ourselves? This is 
a question alike for property owner and architect. 


<= 
CURIOUS CONCLUSIONS 


N OW comes our forestry bureau-superstition to the contrary— 

and presents a plausible explanation of Indian Summer, 
which, by the way, comes in periods, one year out of every three 
being, as a rule, devoid of such a season. Foresters now claim 
that Indian Summer and many other queer phenomena are due to 
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forest fires. In fact they have investigated so closely and com- 
pared so accurately the records of many past years that they now 
know that when a big forest fire occurs those persons who live 
within a certain radius, and this may be many hundred miles in 
extent, can expect peculiarities in the atmosphere due to sub- 
stances in the air. 

According to accurate computation people living some hundred 
or so miles from a forest fire may suffer from so-called “dark 
days,” a time when the smoke in descending to the earth inter- 
feres with vision. Still further beyond the people may notice 
a “dry fog” a sort of haze caused by a mixture of smoke and 
air. Persons residing beyond this may experience a radiant In- 
dian Summer, a sort of pearly appearance in the atmosphere, 
In reality this is air saturated with fire impurities and it occurs 
usually in October and November when large forest fires are 
prevalent. On the very outpost of the smoke area there may be 
what is popularly called “a colored rain” and which is merely 
rain clearing the air from smoke. All this has been figured out 
accurately and it takes away much of the romance with which 
we are wont to surround Indian Summer. 

As a matter of fact such summers occur all over the world 
though they are known under different names. St. Luke’s Sum- 
mer and St. Martin’s Summer are names that the English apply; 
in France they talk of the Summer of St. Martin and Summer 
of St. Denis; the Italians call it Summer of St. Teresa; the 
Russians and Germans dub it Old Woman’s Summer, and in 
South America one hears of St. John’s Summer. It is all one 
and the same, coming in early or late fall, presenting a hazy 
atmosphere and it is due to smoke at a greater or less distance— 
usually many miles away. 

Nor is this speculation on the part of the weather man. He 
has traced back every “dark day” known in history and tried to 
find the cause. He has even investigated as far back as the 
famous dark Friday and he has almost without exception found 
that at that particular time large forest fires were raging or had 
raged, for smoke from a big conflagration will hover around for 
weeks. Water, in particular, shows the effects of smoke and when 
our large forest fires have occurred on the Pacific Coast and in 
the forests of Northern Michigan and Minnnesota, the Puget 
Sound and Great Lakes have been so enveloped that navigation 
was dangerous. 

So 


THE TABLE DETESTABLE 


a Aunt Caroline’s drawing-rooms—she still calls them “front” 
and “back” parlors,—if there are four or five people present 
it becomes difficult to get about. Not so much because of her 
sofas and chairs and ottomans and cabinets, though the rooms 
are a bit overfurnished, but because she has a table in the centre 
of each. 

The one in the front parlor is pretty well covered with gilt- 
edged books laid criss-cross on each other, carved chalets from 
Switzerland which have lost some of the wooden stones that 
weight down their roofs, hand-painted plates on one-legged sup- 
ports, and framed photographs that fall on their faces at the 
slightest jar. The one in the back parlor holds a lamp, a tall, top- 
heavy vase of flowers wilting under its heat, two picture puzzles, 
and a basket of Aunt Caroline’s crocheting. , 

Aunt Caroline is fond of entertaining the family, so we have 
all learned to stay quietly in the seats first offered us against the 
wall, and above all, not to let the children stir from their places. 
We sit in a ring as if we were going to play “Stage-coach.” We 
talk across the room, leaning our heads from side to side to dodge 
the things on the centre table. This keeps the conversation 
safely general, safely loud, safely flat. Should two talkers become 
sufficiently interested in a topic to try to get near each other, they 
must “beg pardon” constantly, for the most careful circumnavi- 
gation will not prevent their passing in front of all the rest. 

If we are domiciled for long at Aunt Caroline’s, and spend our 
evenings reading around her centre table in our rocking chairs 
—Aunt Caroline’s fondness for rockers has put three of them in 
her back parlor,—well, then obstructions are still more difficult 
to surmount. 

Aunt Caroline was brought up in a house, but lives in an apart- 
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ment, and hasn’t learned to fit house theories into flat possibilities. 
In a very large room a centre table may be permissible. Perhaps 
the rooms of an earlier generation were larger. Perhaps they 
contained fewer furnishings. At all events, fifty years ago each 
one had its centre table; the family Bible and the family photo- 
graph album held places of honor there and in the middle was a 
wax bouquet, or a Rogers group, or a lamp on a “moss” worsted 
mat. Old-fashioned advertisements always pictured father, 
mother and children gathered around it, sitting back to back so 
as to get the light over the left shoulder upon their reading or 
sewing. That was the ideal representation of a happy home. 

Nowadays, in the presence of electricity and side-lights, the 
central lamp’s reason for being is gone. As for converting a 
table into a permanent exhibition place for ornamental trifles, why 
should it ever be done? Nothing is more exasperating to the 
masculine mind. 

Some literary man—wasn’t it Stevenson?—once said that his 
ideal room should contain a lot of tables—empty. He wanted free 
places to put things”: a dish of apples, the new magazines, a big 
atlas, in case he felt like looking up Balkan topography. He 
didn’t tell what was to happen when all the tables had been filled 
and he brought in some flowers to analyze. 

Remember the mad tea-party in Wonderland? The three 
feasters explained that when they required clean plates they 
could move on to unused places at the long board. “But what do 
you do when you come to the beginning again?” asked Alice. 
“Oh, let’s change the subject,” says the gay and inconsequent 
Hatter. 

To return to that clutter of bric-a-brac; the French, who are 
nothing if not logical, make a little glass-topped table especially 
to hold it. This is really a large glass casket on four legs; the 
top being a lid which may be lifted to take out objects inside, or 
closed to protect and display them. 

Our age is indeed one of specializing even in furniture. In the 
dining-room the so-called hospitable board is used only for meals. 
Current magazines and the family reading find their place on the 
library table, usually a massive oblong. Outside of these two 
large pieces this is the day of the small table. Madame has her 
little polished tea-table and her quaint mahogany work-table; 
Monsieur has his smoker’s table and his folding baize-covered 
card-table. The old-fashioned candle-stand has come back to the 
bedside to hold the water bottle and glass, the book, the watch, 
the medicine, if need be; the new-fashioned wicker table has 
lightly but firmly established itself on the porch. Tables, tables, 
everywhere; lots of them in the up-to-date room, but nowhere 
the table detestable that used to block its center! 


= 
THE GOSPEL OF GOOD SEED 


FEATURE, distinctive of the Northwest, is the “good 
seed” train sent out by the large railroads which cover 
the Dakotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa and _ neigh- 
boring states, co-operating with various agricultural colleges. 
The trains are equipped with cars and are fitted with cars 
containing exhibits of vegetables, grains, etc., raised in that local- 
ity. While they are under the charge of the railroads they carry 
with them a force of professors who lecture to farmers who are 
anxious to obtain good seed and to learn up-to-date methods of 
agriculture. Sometimes the various chambers of commerce in 
towns en route are interested and the gospel of good seed is 
carried far and wide. The result is that farmers, transportation 
companies and people generally are benefited. 

When the special train is arranged, notices are sent ahead to 
places along the route so that farmers may know the date and 
hour of the stop. The schedule is arranged so that several lec- 
tures—often eight or ten—are delivered in one day. Farmers 
eagerly awaii the coming of the train and often drive many miles 
to attend a ten minute lecture. The professor talks rapidly, uses 
charts, and the farmers sit in the seats on either side of the car. 
Arrangements are sometimes made to reach one town of size in 
the evening when the talk can be longer and a village hall or court- 
house used instead of the car. It is a common sight to see men, 
women and children crowding down the aisles and farmer’s “rigs” 


tied to every available post near the station. Three thousand or 
more persons have attended these lectures in two days and these 
were people who depend on their crops for a living. They could 
not go to an agricultural college and were glad of an opportunity 
to learn new methods. 

The meetings are orderly and quiet though there are places 
where the inhabitants are so enthusiastic wnen they hear the com- 
ing train that they send the band to greet the guests and the 
officials welcome the visitors with speeches. Everyone is eager to 
hear of general farming, the rotation of crops, uses of clover, 
values of farm fertilizers, seed, grass and corn selection and 
kindered topics. In some sections the people are so interested 
that the railroads have attached several good seed cars to one 
train, each car being in charge of one or more professors who 
select a different topic. In this way a man may learn about new 
methods in corn growing, smut and rotation of crops and other 
problems that perplex the intelligent farmer. All these themes 
are discussed and questions are asked freely. Experiments show- 
ing the superiority of selected home seed over seed brought from 
a distance, the value of fertilizers and the utilization of unde- 
veloped land are topics all farmers are desirous to study. The 
train is switched on a side track and the professors talk in compe- 
tition with whistling engines and passing trains but every one is 
enthusiastic and nobody cares for the noise. 

Great care is taken to adapt the subject to the locality. For 
instance if any district had suffered from smut or wild oats, the 
principal part of the talk is given on that topic. Once in a while 
an aged farmer will attempt to combat what, to him, are “the 
new fangled notions” of the agricultural professors but as a rule 
the audience is open to conviction and discussions are encouraged. 
It is intended that all the speakers shall be practical farmers as 
well as lecturers so that they may talk with authority. When one 
hundred farmer’s teams are hitched near one depot and the 
farmers ride ten or more miles, bringing wives and babies whom 
they leave in town while they board the train, there can be little 
doubt about the interest displayed. 

These crop improvement trains ought to mean a hundred dol- 
lars to each farmer if he will profit by the lecture that he hears 
and will start the ball rolling on his own and neighboring farms. 
In the matter of good seed alone, he can avail himself of the 
improved varieties of corn, wheat, oats, barley and flax that 
different experiment stations provide. Based on reports of farm- 
ers it is shown that twenty million dollars can be added to the 
value of grain crops at an additional expense of but ten cents an 
acre if plump, virile kernels are selected. 

Soil management is another topic freely discussed at the sta- 
tion meetings. Many professors advocate a five year rotation, 
something which the experiment stations have been demonstrat- * 
ing on one half acre plots with wheat, clover, timothy, oats and 
corn. The lecturer urges that such a system can be followed by 
well managed diversified farms, and the total increase in products 
will be immense. This is only one of the efforts made to educate 
Northwestern farmers so that they can get the benefits from their 
land. For thirteen years the experiment stations of Minnesota 
have carried on a campaign for better seed and in that time five 
thousand farmers have been supplied. To every applicant for 
good seed handled by the station, there is mailed the addresses of 
growers known to be cultivating seed from parent seed sent out 
by the station, and the addresses of members of the Field Crop 
Breeders’ Association, whose seed is known to be up to standard 
requirements. In each letter is stated the amount of seed each 
has for sale, the varieties, and price. 

The topic of the hour in the Northwest is model farming and 
a plan is on foot to have every commercial club in the Northwest 
—and there is some sort of club in nearly every town—take up 
good farming in its immediately vicinity. The town depends, 
for its success, largely upon the farmers in the district and the 
commercial clubs appreciate this. It is probable that in the 
near future several model farms will be started by the railroads 
in connection with the good seed trains. Already these trains in- 
culcate a thirst for better farming though the time allowed for 
lectures is short. The success is so great that other feasible 
methods are under discussion. 








A HILL-SIDE GARDEN AT GLEN RIDDLE 





View of the Terrace from Upper Meadow, with 


HERE are doubtless many excel- 
lent houses built somewhat after 
the fashion of the old Colonial 
farm type, having an_ uninter- 

rupted view of meadows and woodlands 
which do not have any garden. To many, 
a garden has been classed as a luxury, 
something that could not be indulged in, 
because there seemed no place for it. Often 
the property has fallen away at the back, 
which would require serious change of 
level, involving grading and 
other things, generally under- 
stood to be difficult, if not im- 
possible or costly. And then, of 


course, there are many other , 
° ¥ ec ff 

things to be remembered. i 
“I love my old trees very 


dearly and the shrubs and little 
‘woodsie stuff’ and the projecting 
roots that wander round, and | 
am loathe to disturb them. Of 
course, I want flowers near the 
house, and would be charmed 
that their perfume should float 
into my open windows. You see 
the view is very beautiful. The 
idea that I might quietly wander 
outside, enjoying it from a ter- 
race, without climbing up and 
down steep stairs, is interesting 
and [| like it. The problem is— 
tow can this be done, without 
ripping up everything? The 
place is beautiful as it is, and 


yet—I would certainly like a 
garden. But the garden must 
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Battered, Retaining Wall of Rough Stone, and Screen, with Central Pergola Over the Fountain 


(Duhring & Howe, Lanscape Architects) 


By SAMUEL HOWE 


more is often heard by the landscape 
architect. 

This means, that the enjoyment of the 
domestic comedy of out-door life would be 
enhanced by the construction of a flat open 
space platform or terrace, somewhat serious 
in idea, with certain steps wide and quite 
shallow, with walling and possibly an oc- 


casional decorative accent in well de- 
termined places, so that the family might 
be surrounded by living fences, green and 
everlastingly beautiful and open to the sky. 
Then it means that the old trees must be 
taken care of, their original level preserved. 
They must be bolstered in some manner, by 
dry walling and a sloping bank of their 
own, and a host of other things, some be- 
longing to the engineer, such as_ blind 
drains, foundation walls which arch over 
wandering roots, and the trellises 
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that provide for the future 
growth of creepers, and beds of 
good wholesome soil for the 
plants that have to live, with- 
standing the inclemency of the 
weather, during spring, summer, 
autumn and winter. 

The accompanying views of 
property at Glen Riddle, il- 
lustrate vividly one very satis- 
factory method of so designing 
and building a retaining terrace 


























walling of rough stone, adjusted 





= toa new level as to add greatly 








to the interest and attraction of 
the home. The plan and views 
show the story very minutely. 
From it we learn the exact condi- 








tion of the site a year or two ago, 
and how it looks after one 
season’s growth. The lettering on 








the plan explains many important 
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SCALE OF FEET 


matters. And the vistas are 
marked independently. The 
house, driveway, points of the 





be so devised and planted as to 
involve but few changes of the 
original level.” All this. and 


Sketch Plan Showing Position of the House, Terrace, Arbor, Sundial, 
Pavement and Steps, and the Fountain with Long Trellis Walling 
and Entrance Gate Leading to the Rose Garden 
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compass, position of the tennis 
court sun-dial and paved walks, 
is clearly marked. A _ indicates 
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the two arbors, B the small central fountain 
in front of the long screen wall. C, the 


hooded gateway into the rose garden, D, the 
venerable old tree which is protected and 
E, is the letter 


encircled with a bench. 
which shows the 
steps into the mead- 
ow. They are ad- 
justed to the level, 
and have pockets 
for plants at irregu- 
lar spaces; indeed a 
portion of them is 
“laid dry.” F, notes 
the small fruit trees, 
which have been 
carefully looked 
after so as not to be 
damaged in any 
way. G, shows the 
position of a long 
box of flowering 
plants, placed upon 
the terrace walling 
to carry a color note 
to the corner arbor. 
The sketch also 
shows the lordly 
poplar, which stands 
on the upper terrace * 
in front of the house, It is marked, “Tree. 
From it one central vista radiates. 

The landscape architects of this scheme, 
are Messrs. Duhring and Howe. It is very 
much to their credit to have made so much 
out of what, in inches, is rather a small 
property. Hence, peculiar its charm and 
individuality. It is so distinctly the out- 
come of local opportunities, making the 
best of everything in the neighborhood. 
This is particularly noticeable in the man- 
ner in which the place is laid out, to 
make the most of the most of the view. 
To this end, the terrace walling has been 
kept low in the center and heightened at 
the sides, giving a certain serenity and 
protection to the arbor in the corner. For 
the same reason, the terrace walling is 
omitted on the left side near the sun-dial, 
and so the green lawn seems, 
as it were, to run into the mead- 
ows without any noticeable 
break. Considerable care has 
been shown in the dry walling 
which goes round the big tree. 
That same interesting oppor- 
tunity for pockets for plants, is 
introduced elsewhere as the vary- 
ing levels seem to require. 

The terrace walling is capped 
with brick. It is a broad liberal 
capping, overhanging somewhat. 
The bricks are on edge. The 
brick also appears occasionally 
for the steps, and the adjoining 
slope in a fashion known as the 
rose pattern. It also appears as 
pavement for the walks. For 
the small square terrace, from 
which the loggia of the house 
leads, for the flooring of the 
corner arbor and for the outer 
ring of the sun-dial. It is to be 


seen in the arch and in the cop- 





ing of the fountain, outlining its tiny pool. 
The sun-dial is built of the native rock, 
and not a thing apart, as if intended for a 
more foreign type of garden and enrich- 
ment, a custom which might, with advan- 





A Pleasing Composition of Trees and Pergola 


tage be followed in many places. Wistaria 
trumpet vines and gourds climb the trellises 
of the arbor, and will this season doubtless 
cover the pergola forming a coronet to the 
pool, creeping quietly along the screen wall 
and challenging the hood of the entrance 
to the roses, their rich foliage and wondrous 
drawing contrasting pleasantly with the 
sterner lines of the framing. Huge sun- 
flowers, from Nebraska’s plains, raise their 
proud heads and give a graceful shadow to 
the smaller shrubs. Cosmos, poppies, zin- 
nas, sweet williams and pinks of many col- 
ors run riot. Yes, the life of the annual 
may be short, but it is brilliant. The dahlia, 
big, decorative, vigorous, holds an informal 
court, its wondrous color harmonizing with 
the brick and with it forming a strongly 
contrasting note to the meadows. Few 
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Steps and Brick Pavement Coming Down from the Loggia of House 
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realize how recent this charmer is in the 
gardens of America or the remarkable va- 
riations in texture, size of petals, and char- 
acter of drawing. Even in Europe it is 
somewhat of the stranger. Its velvety tones 

carry into the small- 
ye eer growth of other 
plants a certain lux- 
urious quality, a lit- 
tle hard to define. 
Everywhere in the 
garden is there pre- 
served a certain bal- 
ance and repose. 
The arrangement of 
color is excel- 
lent. And there is 
an abundance of 
green among the 
flowers and _ broad 
borders of box, that 
low toned tennant of 
so many historical 
places in an older 
civilization, here 
frame the beds and 
force slightly the 
tenderer shadings of 
the flowers, giving 
as it were, a strange- 
ly pungent perfume, a kindly benediction 
whithersoever it goes. Evergreen shrubs 
are planted in well centered and determined 
places, giving a naive touch of stately grace. 

Doubtless the extension of the rose gar- 
den and of the long winding path, leading 
to a still lower level, will add interest to the 
scene, as will the planting of the iris garden. 

With all its richness of color, and the 
general appearance of new things, the ce- 
ment and the concrete, the freshly painted 
woodwork, and the rest of it, there is about 
the whole picture an element of age. The 
fruit trees of the original orchard, the long, 
low, thickly wooded shrubbery, encircling 
the lower walling of the house, have been 
religiously retained. The original level of 
the meadow, where it comes up to the 
broad frontage of the loggia, has been 
faithfully preserved; so that 
with all its attractive coloring 
and ‘semi-formality, it is still se- 
date and restrained, somewhat 
after the fashion of the old 
Colonial farm houses, only it is 
possibly a little more interest- 
ing and perhaps just a trifle 
more human! 

And as if to gratify our nat- 
ural craving for facts, for the 
exact knowledge of direction, 
the architects have considerately 
caused to be sunken at the inter- 
section of two of the paths, a 
square stone on which has been 
deeply cut the points of the com- 
pass. This has been imbedded 
in the brick. A season’s weather 
will add to it a magic of its own. 
Our early grandmothers never 
quite forgot the mariner. To 
them he was still a hero. It does 
not, however, require the com- 
pass to find the roses. 
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OLOR fulfils a most essential role 
{ in Nature’s economy. Without it 
the world about us would be an un- 
speakably dull and dreary place to 
live in, Appalling monotony would reign 
supreme and weigh down our droop- 
ing spirits. It would be as bad as being 
condemned to spend our days on a photo- 
graphic negative. With color, the aspect 
of everything changes; the light and joy of 
living are vastly intensified, whether we are 
conscious of it or not. 

So then, since color fills so momentous a 
place in our lives, it is surely logical for us 
to wish to employ its varied hues to 
brighten the furniture that surrounds us all 
the time we spend indoors, and most of us 
do spend the majority of our time there. 
This method of expressing our love of color 
is quite legitimate, and has always been so 
recognized. The tradition and decoration 
of painted furniture have continued with- 
out break from very early times down to 
our own day. It was only during the dread- 
ful mid-Victorian epoch, the trammels of 
whose deadly, blighting influence we have 
not yet altogether shaken off, that we fell 
into a pitifully narrow and barren groove 
and became blind, among many other 
things, to the possibilties in painted furni- 
ture. 

Now, thanks to a certain vogue that has 
been created, painted furniture seems to be 
coming into its own again. Interior decora- 
tors will tell you that it is highly popular 
and that they are receiving many orders 
for it. This means that some few people 
have had discrimination enough to appre- 
ciate its worth and courage enough to con- 
quer the timidity of conventionalism and 
get it while the rest, in blind, sheep-like im- 
itation, have followed in their wake and 
bought it too, because it was the fashion so 
to_do. 

The present popularity of painted furni- 
ture means also that a noted French de- 


signer, drawing his inspiration from cer-. 


tain German sources, has turned his atten- 
tion thitherward, imparted a dash of his 
own piquant personality, and set Paris 
a-talking. Quite apart, however, from 
being the “rage” created by any passing 
fad, painted furniture has a very real in- 
trinsic decorative value, and is worthy of 
serious study and consideration. It is the 
aim of what follows to invite attention to 
this aspect of the subject. 

Just like our clothing, furniture has the 
twofold function of being decorative and 
practically useful at the same time. If 
clothing is just clothing, we all might as 
well dress in gunny sacks and have done 
with it. Most of us, however, feel that our 
clothes have a decorative or, at least, a 
palliative value. They must give a bit of 


THE DECORATIVE VALUE 
OF PAINTED FURNITURE 


By ABBOT McCLURE AND HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


The uglier we are, the 
Just so it is with 


dash and style. 
more we feel the need. 





Painted Panel in Louis XVI Style 
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furniture. If a chair is only a chair, why 
then make it out of a soap box, and let it go 
at that. But if it is to have some grace and 
beauty, if it is to be pleasant to look upon, 
in other words, if it is to have decorative 
value, the whole matter changes at once. 

Now, this decorative value rests upon 
three basic essentials—color, form and tex- 
ture. While these three are material and 
belong wholly to the object itself, questions 
of fitness and the like are subjective with 
the person decorating and must be deferred 
for the time being. Up to certain limits, 
painted furniture is readily manageable in 
color, form and texture, and it is this very 
control that constitutes one of its strongest 
claims upon us. There is open to us a 
great diversity in styles of treatment, a few 
of which we shall consider briefly. Upon 
however brief a survey of the subject, one 
cannot fail to be impressed with the range 
of resources in this field, of which we have 
hitherto only slightly availed ourselves. 

When painted furniture is mentioned, 
one naturally thinks of the exquisite crea- 
tions after the designs of the Brothers 
Adam or Hepplewhite or Sheraton with 
plaques and medallions by Cipriani or An- 
gelica Kauffmann; the beautiful French 
pieces done in vernis-Martin; the justly 
famed lacquer that charmed our forebears 
in the days of William and Mary or the 
good Queen Anne—any of these types the 
mind’s eye sees. Delightful as they all are, 
they do not appeal strongly to everyone’s 
taste, and, what is quite as bad, they are 
beyond the limit of many pocketbooks. We 
shall, therefore, speak rather of some other 
types that have great possibilities but are 
not so generally known. 

The painted peasant furniture of Eu- 
rope, especially the Bavarian, the Hunga- 
rian and some of the Russian, has followed 
well defined and characteristic traditional 
styles for centuries past. Not a little of 
this work is exceptionally striking and 
beautiful. Then there is the Pennsylvania 
Dutch painted furniture, which is the trans- 
planted American outgrowth of Bavarian 
traditions. Next there is the “ordinary 
American” painted furniture, found from 
New England to the Southern States, 
which seems to be the result of humble in- 
digenous talent blended with bits of divers 
styles of sundry dates, including traces of 
Empire influence. Besides these, there is a 
modern school which, quite irrespective of 
any furniture painting done by Alma- 
Tadema, Whistler or William Morris, fol- 
lows varied combinations of Adam-Hepple- 
white-Sheraton traditions with the other in- 
fluences just mentioned, often achieving 
very happy results. 

The bright-hued Bavarian peasant furni- 
ture, with its strong individuality, was the 
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An Interesting Group of Furniture Showing the Work of the Herter 
Looms. The Large Cupboard Carries Painted Panels in Poly- 
chrome Tracery. The Chairs are Painted; the Single One Green, 
With Decorations in Soft Yellows and Reds. The Coverings are 
Hand Woven and Are a Product of the Looms 


natural outcome of an innate love of vivid color and vigorous 
though untutored artistic conception working, of necessity, with 
the simplest and most inexpensive materials. Cupboards and 
cabinets, chairs, chests, bedsteads and all other articles of furni- 
ture were of the plainest materials and workmanship. Cheap 
wood and flat surfaces, unadorned by carving or elaborate panels, 
invited painted embellishment. On a groundwork of cream 
white, light blue, green or some other equally bright hue were 
usually painted broad and, not seldom, intricate decorative bands. 
The panels formed by these bands were enriched by stiff little 
sprigs of foliage or conventional designs of baskets and urns with 
fruit and birds and flowers and, occasionally, animals or human 
figures appeared. 

While much of this work was almost dazzling in color and 
crude in execution, it nevertheless possesses considerable dec- 
orative value, and a single piece can often be used to good effect. 
Biedermeyer, in the fore part of the nineteenth century, appar- 
ently drawing a good deal of his inspiration from these vigorous 
peasant sources, imparted a charming refinement to the art of 
furniture painting and left a wealth of designs which, generally 
speaking, are characterized by tasteful arrangements of urns, 
baskets of fruit and flowers, floral swags and drops, while occa- 
sionally silhouettes were introduced, surrounded by wreaths or 
circlets of roses. . 

The Pennsylvania Dutch painted furniture, previously alluded 
to, is not behind its Bavarian prototype in point of color variety. 
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We must remember that we cannot always expect the finished per- 
fection of Greek art, and if we could, it is by no means certain 
that we should always be happy. We need contrast, and we need 
something bold and vigorous, albeit uncouth, to stir us up occa- 
sionally and make us think. 

The “ordinary American” painted furniture, though not pro- 
vincial like the Pennsylvania Dutch, is not so characteristic or 
well defined in type. Into its make-up enter traces of various in- 
fluences, the most noticeable of which, perhaps, is the Empire. 
Some of the Empire-shaped painted chairs with roll backs, where- 
on are acanthus leaves or cornucopias of fruit done in gold or 
colors, are really worth while. Then there are the all-wood 
painted chairs bedecked with lining and perhaps a basket of 
flowers all done in black on the broad top rail. 

One might go on indefinitely multiplying instances with which 
all who know old furniture at all are familiar, but, before passing 
on, one old built-in New England buffet must be described. 
Though very simple, it is extremely effective, and in these days of 
much built-in furniture, a word of notice may give a timely sug- 
gestion. When the doors were open the coved scallop shell back 
and top disclosed a coat of black effectively picked out and lined 
with gold. 

And now for a word about the modern school. Some of those 
who are engaged in the craft of furniture painting are success- 
fully combining the best elements of the work of all their pre- 
decessors, and the excellence and honesty of their achievements 
bid fair to win lasting esteem for their productions. A sideboard 
recently made for a country house is extremely interesting. The 
ground is black, and it is lined with dull green and buff, the green 
being the same as that used in the hangings of the room and the 
buff matching the paint of the woodwork. The decoration on the 
panels, in dulled natural colors, is striking and satisfying. 

Now as to the fitness of all these painted things for our modern 
uses. The question of fitness is largely subjective, and must be 
determined by individual good taste. For one happily blessed 
with this inestimable quality, numberless instances will occur 
where a bit of painted furniture may be used with telling effect. 
Such a piece will often give just the needed dash of color and life 
to brighten up a whole room. Furniture painting, too, supplies 
a means of converting many an old piece of really graceful lines 
but hopelessly dingy exterior, made of humble wood, into a thing 
of beauty and value. By no means the least merit of painted fur- 
niture is that it brings more color into our households, of which 
we in America are often sadly in need. 





A Decorative Bit of Painting 
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An English Paper Adapted From a Seventeenth Century Embroidery 


N inexpensive dining-room in the country is recalled where 
the woodwork is painted white and the walls are covered 
in gray paper carrying white stripes, and against the 
stripes are bouquets of flowers in pinks and lavenders. 

The design is formal and full of decorative feeling. In this room 
the furniture is light gray picked out wih white. The floor is 
painted gray and the one big rug has a green ground, the color of 
the leaves in the paper, with short-stemmed flowers in pink and 
lavender forming a thick border. The rug is an imported one 
and Morris in feeling. The green is not pronounced and the 
effect is flat and decorative, somewhat like the paper although 
the design is different. The curtains are in leaf green lined 
with lavender, and the china is peasant ware painted in splashy 
nosegays outlined in green. The room contains no pictures. 
The only ornaments, if ornaments they may be called, are small 
bay-trees in green boxes and flowers arranged in a rather formal 
manner in plain green jars. The room would not suit a city 
house, hut in its present location it is charming in every way. 
Many large dining-rooms have a breakfast bay containing. a 
table smaller than the main table. Here breakfast is served and 
often informal luncheon. Such a scheme is convenient and a 
great saving in service. Where there is sufficient space a break- 
fast room fills the requirements even better, and such a place 
offers scope for interesting treatment. This room may well be 
quite different from the rest of the main floor, as it is usually 
placed where it does not become a part of the decorative scheme 
of the house. Therefore, quite a radical treatment is permissible. 
Painted furniture goes well here, also papers of decorative pat- 
terns. It is a day-room, consequently the question, “How will 
it look with artificial light?’ does not have to be answered. 
Furniture painted white when combined with a white trim and 
walls of decorative pattern will give good results, so does furni- 
ture painted green, and one charming breakfast-room is re- 
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SUMMER WALL PAPERS 
By ANN WENTWORTH 


called where the furniture and the woodwork were painted pea- 
cock blue. The paper had a white ground with small, brilliantly 
colored peacocks seen through branches of green leaves. A rug 
of Scotch weave with a green center and a border in which pea- 
cock shades were blended with green, covered the fioor to within 
six inches of the wall on all four sides. This floor matched the 
trim and the furniture. White ruffled curtains hung at the win- 
dows without additional draperies. In the paper was a little dull 
orange which was repeated in a runner on the long narrow table. 
This runner was of coarse linen and had for a border small bay- 
trees in green cross stitch. Ona narrow mantel were two dwarf 
trees in tubs painted blue. The china was like the room, a little 
queer, but very decorative. Such a scheme would have made an 
eccentric dining-room, while in a breakfast-room it was merely 
individual. This room was in a country house, and long French 
windows opened onto a small porch. 

Another rooom was equally interesting though more difficult of 
execution. Six old rush-bottom chairs with yellow frames dec- 
orated in grapes suggested the scheme of decoration. A round 
table of common pine was painted yellow and embellished with 
bunches of grapes. They were painted in the manner of the 
old chairs, crude but effective. Leaves and grapes were painted 
in a deep band and enclosed by a broad painted line. Something 
unusual was wanted for the walls, and finally a paper was found, 
a copy of a pattern made in 1820. The wall had the effect of 
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paneling in small squares in green and yellow with a basket 
holding fruit in the center of each. This design was quite in line 
with the chairs, and was in fact the same period. The woodwork 
and the floor were painted green, and for the rug a large circular 
braided one was purchased through a “Village Industry” society. 
It contained black, green, gray and yellow. 

A long hall in a city house is but six and a half feet wide. A 
hall six and a half feet wide sounds hopelessly narrow. When 
the statement is added that it is forty feet long, a dismal, dark 
passageway is at once conjectured. Perhaps it would seem so in 
reality if it were not for the wall treatment. The general color 
scheme is blue-gray, which in itself adds breadth. Above a gray 
canvas is a landscape paper designed by Zuber, the clever French- 
man. It is in twelve sections, and is so skilfully hung that the 
effect is that of a painted wall. It calls to mind the old landscape 
papers seen in Colonial mansions of New England and the South. 
Colonial architects realized the value of these decorative wall 
hangings, and decorators are now appreciating their value. There 
are miles of distance in the Zuber clouds and far-away castles. 
In the foreground is clearly defined foliage in strong but subdued 
colors. Green, blue and a queer old orange make an effective 
color harmony equally interesting. 

In a small house the color question is of greater impor- 
tance than in a large one. When the rooms are all connected, 
as is frequently the case in the inexpensive dwelling, a poor 
color arrangement will ruin the effect. When the householder 
can stand on his hall rug and look into the face of his parlor, 
dining-room, den, and possibly kitchen, it is a wise plan to de- 
vise a color scheme that will bring the various faces into har- 
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There is a Perennial Charm to the Eighteenth Century Fruit Basket 


mony. If the living-room is deeply green, and the dining-room 
brightly red, and the den coldly blue, the effect is like that of 
an old-fashioned patchwork quilt. Each “square” in itself is 
quite peaceable, but brought together they wage war one upon 
the other. Such a house suggests the old-time kaleidoscope, once 
seen in country parlors. The bits of glass composed bright and 
fanciful patterns, which pleased because they soon fell to pieces. 
Ugly walls do not fall; they remain and become a part of the 
lives of the people who live within them. 

The decorator of the house, in selecting papers, rugs and furni- 
ture, has a task as interesting as the painter who mixes colors 
for his canvas. There is as great a field for success or failure, 
and both have their reward. 

The members of one family seldom have the same likes and 
dislikes. Red pleases one and offends another; yellow appeals 
strongly to a third; while blue is the chosen color of a fourth. 
These are not mere whims; there are reasons why one color pro- 
duces pleasure and another the reverse. To the majority of people 
gren is restful, red stimulating and blue depressing. But under 
certain conditions these colors may have quite a different effect. 
Blue, when combined with green or certain tones of yellow, is 
anything but depressing, while red, if placed in a dark room, will 
so absorb the light as to make a room positively gloomy. Green 
holds its own, but is warm or cold according to the proportion of 
blue or yellow with which it is composed. Pure yellow is the 
most sunshiny color in existence, and is far more satisfactory in a 
north room than red. 

Color has the power to alter apparently the proportions of a 
room. Red contracts; blue and yellow expand; green, unless very 
dark, has little effect upon the room, keeping the walls, as dec- 
orators say, well in place. 

If color is such an important factor in adding or diminishing 
space, in creating an impression of light or darkness, it is a valu- 
able weapon in the hands of the decorator. The difference be- 
tween a successful house and an unsuccesful one frequently turns 
on the point of color, and irrespective of money. Therefore it 
is well to keep the color side well in the foreground. 
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a leave it to the 
for a dealer, thinking 
Small nothing’ more is 
House required than that 


the owner shall 
choose the pat- 
tern he likes best. 
Of course it is 
possible to han- 
dle the matter in 
this way. Deal- 
ers (the right 
kind) having an 
owner’s real in- 
terests at stake, 
are, of course, competent to take care of 
the technical side of the matter, securing 
for the owner designs that are practical, 
locks properly constructed, keys providing 
correct security, and finishes that wear well 
and will look attractive long after cheaper, 
less honest hardware is worn out. 

For the owner, himself, to have more 
than superficial knowledge about this vital 
question, however, is good policy in order 
that he may choose with some intelligence. 
Hardware dealers are usually glad to meet 
customers who know what they want and 
can appreciate the advantages of well-made 
hardware over poorly-made. Best known 
manufacturers not only welcome buyers 
with an inquiring turn of mind, but they 
urge owners to familiarize themselves with 
the chief constructive points about which 
sO many amateurs are as yet unfamiliar. 

In selecting hardware for a house, the 
owner should proceed much as he does 
when picking out his 
plumbing fixtures, dealing 
only with a concern of 
known reliability. The 
owner should insist upon 
learning all there is to 
know about the different 
grades, styles, and patterns 
before he goes too much 
into the matter of price. 
He should examine the in- 
terior mechanism of differ- 
ent locks. He should in- 
vestigate the various 
weights of plates and 
knobs. 

There are two general 
methods by which the hard- 
ware contract for a house 
may be taken care of, first, 
by means of an allowance 
or stated sum for hardware 
incorporated in the general 
house specifications (to be 





Fig. 3.— Bun- 
galow Latch 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT HOUSE HARDWARE 


By CHARLES E. WHITE, Jr., M.A.I.A. 


expended later in any manner the owner 
chooses) and, second, by means of a hard- 
ware specification or schedule describing 
every piece required in the building or giv- 
ing the catalogue numbers of the different 
pieces wanted. 

The former method appeals to most own- 
ers as best. Usually a clause is included in 
the general carpenter specifications reading 
something like this: The contractor is to 
allow and pay the owner the sum of 
Dollars (N. B.—This is often placed at 
$100 to $350 for the ordinary $5,000 house) 
for all finishing hardware. This sum not 
to include nails, bolts and similar rough 
hardware which the contractor is to fur- 
nish. The contractor is to apply all fin- 
ishing hardware and he is to lend his as- 
sistance in making out a schedule for same 
or lend such other assistance in buying fin- 
ishing hardware as the owner may require. 


























Fig. 10o.—French Windows Opening 
from Living-rooms to Verandas Can 
Be Fitted Up After Any One of 
Several Methods. Perhaps the Best 
and Most Convenient Method is to 
Use What Are Known as “Cre- 
morne” Bolts. With These a Sim- 
ple Turn of the Knob Draws Bolts 
a at the Top and Bottom of the 
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An allowance like this is 
specified in order that there 
may be incorporated in the orig- 
inal contract a sum sufficient to 
cover the hardware cost. Thus 
the house will be complete, in- 
cluding finishing hardware, so 
that when the owner signs his 
building contract he knows there 
will be no “extra” for hardware 
when it comes time to buy the lat- 
ter. Of course, one might con- 
sider hardware as part of the 
house furnishings, and buy it 
later, but most owners prefer to 
have every item of house cost in- 
cluded before house construction 
is actually begun. In no 
other way can one be sure 
to keep the house cost with- 
in the limits of a fixed sum. 

It is so difficult to write 
a hardware specification to 
cover every item of hard- 
ware that the second 
method is rarely resorted 
to. With the first method 
no schedule is required, as 
one merely calls at the 
hardware dealer’s and se- 
lects from his samples, making sure that 
the goods picked out come within the 
amount of the hardware allowance. If the 
entire original allowance is not expended, 
the balance, of course, reverts to the 
owner. On the other hand, if an owner 
selects hardware costing more than the 
designated sum, he must make up the dif- 
ference. 

In buying house hardware the first requi- 
site is a reliable dealer, 
one whose word is true 
and whose honesty is 
unquestionable, for (let 
us whisper it) to distin- 
guish good hardware 
from bad is sometimes 
very difficult, and one 
must depend more or 
less upon the integrity 
of the dealer, and back 
of him the manufac- 
turer. Pieces of hard- 
ware may be very dif- 
ferent in quality, though 
looking the same. For 
instance, one might ex- 
amine three lines of 
hardware, all of similar 
pattern and appearing 
identical in finish, yet 
one line is bronze-plated 
on steel, another thin 
solid bronze and _ the 
third thick solid bronze. 
Not knowing conditions, 
the puzzled amateur 
wonders why prices on 


Fig. I. B—The 
Sconset 
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Fig. 4.—The Cyl- 
inder is Part of 
the Escutcheon 











the three lines vary so 
much, but the reason is, of 
course, variation in qual- 
ity of the finish. 

Thus, hardware may be 
considered a material re- 
quiring considerable tech- 
nical knowledge on the 
part of the buyer. If the 
owner hasn’t this knowl- 
edge he must depend 
upon the dealer, who, if 
reliable, will tell the own- 
er the truth about his 
goods. Then the owner 
may rest assured that he 
will get just the quality of 
hardware he pays for. 

One should determine to buy hardware 
known to have been made by a reliable 
manufacturer, for this is the owner’s strong- 
est protection: no 
manufacturer of 
integrity would be 
a party to selling 

inferior goods. 
Of course, all 
manufacturers 
\, make hardware 
ra of every class, 
cheap goods as 
# well as costly, 
’ but with hard- 
ware of known 
quality (stand- 
ard as maintained 
by all reliable man- 
ufacturers) pur- 
chased from a 
dealer of reliabil- 
ity, even the ama- 
teur need have 


Fig. 2.— Quin- 
ton Latch 
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Fig. 9.—Casement Adjuster, Permitting a Win- 
dow to be Opened Without Opening Screen 


Those who prefer the Colonial style can find 
many patterns of Colonial front door han- 
dles, plain like that illustrated in Figs. 1, or 
ornamented like Fig. 2. For bungalows and 
small houses the new pattern shown in Fig. 
3 has been introduced, and doubtless it will 
prove deservedly popular with owners and 
architects. 

With front door handles the cylinder con- 
taining the key plate is often separate 
from the handle, located directly above 
(note the exception of Fig. 3), but with 
many front door sets the cylinder is in- 
corporated as part of the escutcheon (Fig. 
4,) the latter being ornamented or plain 
(Figs. 5 and 6). Front door escutcheons 
made of metal less thick than these illus- 
trated are rarely worth while, yet one 
should understand in advance that such 
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goods cannot be pur- 
chased at as low prices as 
thin brass or brass-plated 
goods. 

A variation in front 
door sets is the “unit” 
lock, in which the locking 
mechanism is operated 
through a keyhole con- 
tained in the knob (Fig. 
7). This type is now 
made by several manu- 
facturers, and it has come 
into quite extensive use. 

The cylinder of an out- 
side door lock should be 
practically pick-proof. All 
are familiar with the better class of corru- 
gated or paracentric flat keys now used for 
cylinder locks. When the correct key is 
thrust into the keyhole, little pins contained 
in the cylinder 
drop into the cor- 
rugations in the 
edge of the key, 
permitting the 
key to be turned. 
These corruga- 
tions are varied 
widely in manu- 
facture, so that 
there is little lia- 
bility of having 
two locks precise- 
ly alike. 

There are two 
means of protec- 
tion offered by a 
good _ cylinder 
lock: the protec- 
tion afforded by 

the key - way 





Fig. I. C:—Eg- 
mont Latch 





no fear he will 
get less than 
full value for 
his money. 

In _ choosing 
hardware one 
usually begins 
with the front 
door set, con- 
sisting of lock, 
inside and out- 
side knobs and escutcheons (the latter 
being the ornamental plates which con- 
tain the keyholes.) 

All outside lock trim should be of solid 
metal for plated goods will not stand the 
weather, since steel, no matter how care- 
fully it is plated, soon rusts, Front door 
locks should be of the highest grade only, 
as no other part of the house hardware 
gets so much hard usage. 

There are many beautiful patterns to 





Fig. 5.—A. “Mission” 
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Fig. 8.—Cast Bronze 
Knob of Unusual 
Pattern 









(which permits 
only the right 
key to enter) 
and the protec- 
tion of the key- 
corrugations 
which allow 
the right key 
to turn—but no 
other. 

Keys for 
locks are very 
interesting, and to the initiated they are 
a positive index of the character of the 
locks to which they belong, cheap locks 
having cheap keys, and better locks bet- 
ter keys. Every manufacturer has his 
own particular type of lock and key, but 
they will be found to resemble in a gen- 
eral way those described here. 

For inside doors it is not customary to 
use cylinder locks, though for rooms re- 
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with a good inside lock, many owners use 
‘cylinder lock applied in addition to the reg- 
ular lock. Inside door locks and escutch- 
eons, in most cases are replicas of the front 
door escutcheon, reduced in size. 

In many houses escutcheons are not used 
for inside doors, a simple knob and key 
plate being preferred. Fig. 8. On a fine 
mahogany or white enamel door hardware 
used in this way (without escutcheons) is 
very attractive. When knobs are used in 
this manner they are usually equipped with 
little round brass callars by means of which 
they can be screwed to the door; for each 
keyhole a little key plate is furnished. 

There are so 
many patterns 
of knobs to 
choose from that 
one will have no 
difficulty in con- 
forning to any 
period or style 
of decoration de- 
sired. Inexpen- 
sive metal knobs 
are pressed out 
of thin sheets of 
bronze metal. 
Knobs of a bet- 
ter grade are 
made of cast 
bronze. The 
same applies to 
escutcheons, the 
better and more 
expensive types 
being of cast 
bronze, while 
less expensive 
patterns are 
pressed out of 
thin sheets of 
bronze metal. 

To get differ- 
ent colors of fin- 
ish required by 
varying condi- 
tions in interior 
decoration man- 
ufacturers fur- 
nish house hard- 
ware in any col- 
; or and metal de- 
sired. There is hardware of solid bronze 
or bras;, plated in “verde antique’ (shades 
of gresn), “lemon” brass, dark “antique” 
and silver or gold. Here, again, the owner 
shoula understand that the price of hard- 
ware may vary much, some platings being 
more expensive than others. Plated hardware 
is precisely like plated table ware—good, 
heavy “quadriple plate” costing more than 
thinner plating. House owners should de- 
mand reliable information on this point 
from their dealers when they come to com- 
pare the difference in cost of two or more 
lines of hardware. 

Fer outside doors it is always best to use 
solic brass or bronze butts (hinges), though 
steei butts plated with brass or bronze (to 
match the lock trim) are usually considered 
gool enough for inside doors, which do not 
come in contact with rain or snow. A prac- 





Fig. 6-A.—Variation of the 
Colonial Oval 













































Fig. 7.—“Unit” 
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tical, standard type of inside door butt is. known 
as a “five-knuckle” hinge (that is, one containing 
five knuckles and two bearings to support the 
weight of the door). Some excellent patterns of 
these inside butts have steel bushings or washers at 
the bearing points to resist wear at these places. 

Window fasteners and sash lifts are well under- 
stood by most house owners. The better patterns 
are always of solid brass or bronze, cheaper pat- 
terns coming in steel, brass-plated. Casement win- 
dows require special hardware to hold the windows 
open and to lock them securely when closed. Fig. 9 
shows a popular type of casement window adjuster 
(to hold the window open at any angle), which per- 
mits an outside-swinging casement to be operated 
without opening the screen, inside. The screen 
(not shown in the illustration) occupies a groove 
shown at the side of the window frame. Pushing 
the lever under the window sill opens and closes the 
sash without touching the screen. 

Other standard types of casement window ad- 
juster for windows opening outside as well as those 
opening inside are made by all manufacturers. In 
selecting casement window hardware the owner 
should understand that solid goods are best at all 
places exposed to rain and snow. For casement 
window butts galvanized metal is usually preferred, 
and brass pins can be recommended. 

Door “checks” are 
coming into use in 
houses as well as office 
buildings. It is such 
a convenience to 
have a closing de- 

vice on outside 

doors and kitch- 

en doors mak- 

ing these doors 

self-closing. For 

the double 

swing door 
commonly found 
between din- 
ing-room and serving 
pantry there are “check- 
ing floor” hinges of 
many patterns, some 
permitting the door to 
stand - open when re- 
quired. 

French windows in 
pairs opening from liv- 
ing-rooms to verandas 
can be fitted up 
after any one of 
several methods. 
Perhaps the best 
and most con- 
venient method 
is to use what 
are known as 
“Cremorne” 
bolts. With these a simple turn of the 
knob draws bolts both at the top and bot- 
tom of the door. The designs are very in- 
teresting, as will be seen in Fig. Io. 

Of course, it is beyond the purpose of 
this paper to attempt to inform the reader 
of every piece of hardware required in the 
average modern house. If I have merely 
succeeded in making readers understand the 
desirability of buying only first-class goods 
the purpose of this paper will have been 
realized. 





Fig. 6-C.—Good Colonial 
Design 
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DEVELOPING A 
COUNTRY PLACE 
By PERCIVAL GALLAGHER 




















URING the last decade the move- 
D ment to possess country establish- 
ments has been noteworthy. With- 
in a radius of twenty miles of any 
of our large cities may be found today 
these newly-established homes. They vary 
in extent, but all will be found to possess at 
least a “bit” of landscape, and many of 
them views and prospects of the surround- 
ing country of great beauty and loveliness. 
This movement into the open country, 
where the characteristic occupations of the 
farm and the beauties of forest and field 
may be fully enjoyed, is impelled, we have 
no reason to doubt, by a genuine apprecia- 
tion of natural scenery, and not an affecta- 
tion of English country life, as some would 
have us believe. If it were not so, to what 
other impulse could we attribute the selec- 
tion of such sites as uncompromising hill- 
tops, with all the attendant difficulties of 
construction and accessibility? To be sure, 
modern appliances that contribute to every 
comfort have come to our aid, but after 
all they only grant us greater freedom of 
choice. 

Today, with many of those about to build 
in the country, it is not sufficient merely to 
be in the country to enjoy its quiet scenery 
from some platform of level ground; but 
the desire is to reach the high and pictur- 
esque sites, from which views of real im- 
pressiveness and grandeur may be obtained. 
It may not always be best to place the resi- 
dence on the highest elevation attainable, 
but the tendency to do so indicates the mo- 
tive that prompts many American owners 
of country places. The underlying purpose 
of any such arrangement of the place and 
its buildings should be the fullest develop- 
ment of all the beauty that the surrounding 
landscape may possess. How often do we 
see places developed without this fore- 
thought, or perhaps forgotten thought; for 
many otherwise beautiful country residences 
are built on sites from which there were 
once delightful views, or where the undula- 
tions of the land were particularly charm- 
ing, all of which, after the places were fin- 
ished, are found to have been entirely lost 
or only to be seen by looking across ugly 
macadam areas of drives or towards outly- 
ing buildings of the establishment. 

In the creation of a country place, how- 
ever small, provided it possesses at least a 
fragment of a landscape, the primary de- 
velopment begins with the emplacement and 
design of its buildings, particularlv the resi- 
dence, and in this matter lies very largely 
the success of the whole undertaking. It 
should never be forgotten that the house 
and other buildings, to serve their purpose 
efficiently, should be placed and designed 
to contribute to the enjoyment of their par- 
ticular scene. It is incorrect to assume that 
the surrounding landscape of a country 


residence can be made to agree and harmon- 
ize with the plan of the house, or to what 
seems to be a desirable arrangement of the 
drives. No more is this possible than the 
embellishment of a city square, surrounded 
by buildings of controlling architectural 
merit. Whatever is thought proper -to be 
erected in the square, either fountain, 
statue or monument, would properly con- 
form with the objects about it. But in the 
development of the country place it is not 
so easy to change the landscape surround- 
ing a country house as the buildings about 
the city square. 

In some cases it may not be the intention 
of the owner or architect to change the 
landscape about the house, but it is the ex- 
perience of experts sensitive to the beauties 
of natural scenery that when called in to 
“improve” a place, possibilities of real value 
are found to have been sacrificed or irrev- 
ocably lost. More often it is the case that 
the whole architectural mass of the resi- 
dence and its terraces are out of relation to 
the topography of the region about it. 

Disregard of the elements that compose 
the landscape and their relation to the de- 
sign and arrangement of the house is due 
to a lack of study and analysis of the scene 
on the part of those having to do with the 
development of the place. More thought 
should be given to what are the essential 
features of the landscape before planning 
begins. A complete topographical survey 
of the property is the greatest aid to any 
study of this sort, and is indispensable to 
satisfactory results. Upon such a map the 
positions of important elements of the scene 
and their relationship to the house-site may 
be noted with precision, and the direction 
of the best views determined as they con- 
centrate at a central point where the resi- 
dence is to be placed. As every scene or 
landscape, to be effective and wholly beau- 
tiful, should form a composition with def- 
inite limits and with a central axis, there 
should be an effort to determine upon these 
for the final arrangement of the house or 
its accompanying terraces. It will usually 
be found that in a “sweeping” view or pros- 
pect only one or two of such landscape com- 
positions are apparent from one view-point, 
and they should become the controlling fea- 
tures of the design of the place. 

It will be seen that by thus resolving the 
landscape of a country place into one or 
more definite compositions, we have a com- 
paratively simple problem of relating the 
house (one unit) to the composed scene 
(another unit). The country residence being 
created primarily for the contemplation of 
natural scenery, the spirit of the open coun- 
try should pervade the whole. 














WATER GARDENS 
By ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK 
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half — shall we say the better 

half?— of the beauty of water, 

and so we should always remem- 
ber and plan for them. How well the Ital- 
ians knew  this—wonderful  balustrades 
about a pool, vases, pointed cypresses and 
gnarled olives, all playing their part. Do 
you remember the reservoir of the Villa 
Falconieri, Frascati, with the wonderful 
cypresses planted about its edge? and the 
reflections in some of the pools of the Bo- 
boli Gardens? Red cedars in America give 
just as beautiful reflections as the cypress 
in Italy— and we need not even wait for 
them to grow, but can buy them clipped 
and ready for use. Some of the ornamen- 
tal cherries, especially the weeping ones, the 
iron wood, an old appie tree, are all gnarled 
enough in form to give a picturesque re- 
flection. The Japanese always place some 
brilliant bit of color near the edge of water 
for reflections—-iris, cherry trees, azaleas— 
the latter usually tucked in among dark 
evergreens, Even those who have not been 
in Japan have seen pictures of arbors built 
over a sheet of water, suppcrting the long- 
clustered wistaria, whose wealt! of bloom 
is doubled by its reflections. [ut in the 
main, water calls for evergresns-—pointed 
ones—and some, at least, shou! be seen 
mirrored in its surface. Everg-eens alone, 
unhampered by the distraction of any other 
kinds of plants, are most apt. 

But, say you, how can we know just how 
the reflections will turn out after we have 
planned for them? There is a lkw which 
governs this, which is, that the anzle of in- 
cident is equal to the angle of reflection; 


and by a simple computation e:‘: tree or 
group of shrubs can be mapped «ut and a 
flat plan drawn of the pool aid its re- 
flections. 

Among the trees having the most effect- 
ive image in the water are Lombariy pop- 


lar, ginkgo tree, larch, cypress, rei cedar, 


our own native ironwood becats> of its 
interesting manner of growth, cercidiphyl- 
lum, Japanese maple, white pine and Corean 


pine (koriensis). The latter, however, can 
only be procured in very small sizes, and 
as the growth is slow, one would be 
obliged to wait a lifetime for much of a 
reflection. But in Corea aad ‘apan its 
beauty is unexcelled. 

The many queer forms of gold <nd sil- 
ver fish are interesting in a pool, but where 
they are used it would be saier to hive no 
extra coloring matter in the coacrete. 
When a bog is dammed and converted into 
a pond, goldfish will eat the mosquio lar- 
vae and thereby reduce the pest or »xter- 


minate it entirely. For a pond, say, ‘hirty- 


five by one hundred feet two or three hun- 
dred fish would be none too many to keep 
down the grub. 
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DEAL Combination of Blind 

and Awning for town and 
country houses. More artistic 
and durablethan unsightly 
fabric awnings. Very 
; easily operated; slats open 
a - and close to admit air, yet 
* exclude sunrays; can be 
pulled up out of sight 
if desired. Add unique 
architectural distinc- 
3 tion to a house. 


For illustrated booklet 
specify “‘ Venetian 2’ 


g" Jas.G.WilsonMfg.Co. 
. 3-5-7 West 29th St., New York 


Patentee and Manufacturer of 
Inside and Outside Venetians, 
Piazza, Porch and Veranda Ve- 
netians, ee Partitions, 
Rolling Steel Shutters, Burg- 
lar and Fireproof Steel Cur- 
tains, Hygienic Wardrobes, 

Wood Block Floocrs. 
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Make Your { 
Cement House 


Look LikeStone ! 

with i 
CHI-NAMEL CEMENTONE J 
Write for free book of informa- | 


tion on waterproofing and beau- 
tifying cement and _ concrete. 4 


THE OHIO VARNISH COMPANY j 
8601 Kinsman Road, Cleveland, O. F 
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Ps PALMER 
= &- HAMMOCKS 


a Are known every- 
)\ where. If you wish 


e realize the full 9 
Bi ~) 







luxury of ham- 
mock comfort be 
Yee.stire to select 












The first popular 
cotton woven ham- 
mock ever made 
was invented by— 
and every later im- 
Provement of par- 
ticular merit in 
hammocks  origin- 
ated with us. Ask 
your dealer to 
show you. Write 
us for catalog, in 
colors, of com- | 
plete line. | 
Look for the 
Palmer Label 
Prices $1 to $25 
The I. E. PALMER CO. 
Dept. 7 
Middletown, Conn. 
Arawana Mills 


| | Patented Hammocks 
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Established 1859 J 





ITH usual roofing materials it is im- 

possible to produce such a unique, 
attractive roof as that illustrated below. 
But with Reynolds FlexibleAsphaltShingles 
roll edges, thatch effects and rounded cor- 
ners are easily made. Such aroof adds real 
distinction to a well-designed, well-built 
home, whether modest or most pretentious. 


The fact that Reynolds Asphalt Shingles 
may be bent to any required form does not 
implythat theyare flimsy orsoon destroyed. 


Rough surfaced weather defiers made of crushed 
slate or granite securely embedded in pure 
asphalt. atural colors of garnet, red or gray- 
reen which never fade and never need painting. 
e are the original makers of flexible asphalt 
slate shingles and tested them for ten years be- 


Let us send you a booklet showing 
photographs of modern houses 


roofed with Reynolds Asphalt Shingles— 
signed opinions of the owners are in- 





cluded. Also opinions of leading architects 
and builders. Write for a copy TO-DAY. 


H. M. REYNOLDS 
ASPHALT SHINGLE CO. 
169 Grant St., West, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Established 1868 






: Unusual, Beautiful 
Architectural Effects 
are possible with 


Reynolds Flexible Shingles 


On the contrary, they last longer than wood 
shingles. They cannot warp, split, crack, 
curl, drop or blow off. For ten years sun, 
snow, rain, hail have failed to impair their 
usefulness or beauty. This severe test has 
been conducted right here in Grand Rapids, 
where climatic changes are most severe. 


Furthermore, Reynolds Asphalt Shingles 
are a real protection against fire. Flying 
sparks cannot set them ablaze. They save 
part of your insurance cost. 


Reynolds Asphalt Shingles 


Guaranteed for 10 years—will last many years longer 


fore putting them on the market. They are 

uniform in size—8 inches by 1234 inches—and are 

laid 4 inches to the weather. Your building- 

supply or lumber dealer can get them for you. 
Residence of M.C. Huggett, 


Secretary Chamber of Com 
merce,Grand Rapids, Mich, 





OUR doctor will tell you that a refrigera- 

tor which cannot be kept clean and whole- 
"some, as you can easily keep the Monroe, 
is always dangerous to your family. 


The Monroe is the Only Re- 
frigerator with Genuine Solid 


Porcelain Food Compartments 


which can be kept free of breeding places for 
disease germs that poison food which in turn 
— people. Not cheap porcelain-enamel, 
ut one piece of white sabrschatie porcelain 
ware over an inch thick—nothing to crack, 
chip, or absorb moisture; as easily cleaned as 
a china bowl—every corner rounded— 











IRECT from factory to you—saving you 
store profits. We pay freight and guar- 
antee your money back and removal of 
refrigerator at no expense to you if you are 
not absoiutely satisfied. 
30 Days’ Trial—Factory 
Price—Cash or Credit 
Easy terms if more convenient for you. Send for 
book NOW—Letter or postal. 
Free Book iitin.Stimad it 
explains is and tells 
ree oo cou how to materially re- 
igh cost of living—how to have better, 
more nourishing food—how to keep food !onger 
without spoiling—how to cut down ice bills—how 
to guard against sickness—doctor’s bills. 











not a single crack, joint or any other be 
lodging place for dirt and the germs of hte 
disease and decay. onroe 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Sta. 2-G Lockland, Ohio 
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Portland, secretary of the Maine 

Historical Society. It bears the 
inscription, “J. Cutler, fecit 1777, Salem,” 
and is made of pewter, with gnomon and 
numerals in perfect condition. The tracery 
of letters is still clear and the thin, flat 
surface of the dial. has the appearance of 
gray marble. Mr. Goold found the dial 
in Boston and its age appealed to him. It 
is said that is the only one of the kind in 
New England. 

In many old time gardens on the Maine 
coast are ancient sun-dials, transplanted 
from English soil to that of hardy New 
England. Such a one is that set on the 
picturesque isle of Cushing, brought over 
long ago from its birthplace by Francis 
Cushing, owner of the island. Designed by 
the great-grandfather of the present owner, 
one of the first of the English Cushings of 
later times, this dial has always been treas- 
ured in the family and gives an added 
charm to the beauty of the Maine home- 
stead. Its age and history attract many 
visitors. 

Another quaint dial is owned by Elmer 
Waterhouse, of Portland, and bears for 
motto the old Spanish phrase, “Qui Hora 
Est?” “What is the hour?” The disk on 
which the figures are cut is fifteen inches 
in diameter, and in front of the gnomon, 
the “shadow thrower,” as some term the 
triangular piece, is the figure 12. On each 
side are figures running as far as six. 
From the opposite side of the gnomon, lines 
are thrown from a common center to the 
figures near the circumference of the disk. 

This explanation is given for the benefit 
of the uninitiated; for many people are ig- 
norant of the meaning and use of sun-dials. 
But every year, the old custom of mark- 
ing time grows apace and one sees more 
and more of these quaint souvenirs of the 
past placed on pedestals in modern gardens. 

The disk of the Waterhouse dial rests on 
a section of common drain pipe firmly im- 
bedded in the ground. The dimensions for 
this dial were obtained from a professor of 
Columbia University. The gnomon is a 
shaft rising from the flat stone of the dial 
which was made by Shaler. 

One of Portland’s attractive sun-dials is 
owned by Zenas Thompson, who has placed 
it in his garden, where it is a charming pic- 
ture against the background of shrubbery. 
Mr. Thompson has made the garden a spe- 
cial feature of his estate. The sun-dial sets 
upon a pedestal two feet high. 

At his summer home on Macquith’s 
island is a sun-dial owned by ex-Mayor 
J. P. Baxter, of Portland; another is found 
on the government grounds at Little Dia- 


LDEST of Maine sun-dials is that 
QO owned by Nathan Goold, of 
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MAINE’S ANCIENT SUN-DIALS 


By CLARA NEWHALL FOGG. 


mond island, where it has been for years. 

At Fryeburg is a sun-dial that was 
brought to the village by Daniel Webster 
underneath the axle tree of an old one- 
horse shay, in which he first drove to this 
picturesque spot among the hills For 
years it stood in front of the Oxford House, 
guarding the ancient hostelry. It rests ona 
great granite block set on end and the dial 
face is a bronze medal, the gnomon, a big 
iron arm. 

At Paris Hill is another time marker on 
the Governor Perham place. Out at Cape 
Elizabeth is one owned by Harvey Murray, 
and it would seem that Portland can claim 
the greater part of these ancient time- 
keepers found in Maine. 

In the reproduction of the old time Eng- 
glish garden on the Vaughan estate, at Hal- 
lowell, is a sun-dial on slender pedestal, 
owned by descendants of Benjamin and 
Samuel Vaughan, who came with the early 
settlers to America and settled on that grant 
of land in Hallowell, where the old home- 
stead still stands. 

Among the lilac bushes near the historical 
Longfellow library, Nathan Goold proposes 
to set a sun-dial that shall harmonize with 
the restful charm of the place where so 
many pilgrimages from all over the world 
are made each year. 





The Dial Owned by Zenas Thompson 
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SCRAP-BOO 





All the charms of romance center round 
the sun-dial and in old love letters one finds 
mention of the sun-dial as a trysting place 
for lovers’ meetings, ofttimes deep hidden 
by rose borders and the spicy fragrance of 
southernwood and box. 

An old-world custom, America has 
gradually adopted the odd conceit of sun- 
dials in cherished garden plots, and some 
of the modern ones are exact duplicates of 
those found in London and Scotland. In 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey, 
one finds many curious dials. : 

Even the practical man of business admits 
the charm of the sun-dial. Deep in the 
heart of every man is the love of home, of 
kindred, and of land; and the man who in- 
herits a sun-dial from past generations has 
a certain content in its possession; for it 
means the outward symbol of all that he 
holds dear. It suggests the garden, the 
land that belonged to his forefathers as it 
belongs to him to-day. 

Whether set on pedestal or fixed on wall, 
the sun-dial has lines and markings of ab- 
solute mathematical expression. Earlier 
than 1600, sun-dials were found in entique 
gardens, many of them still cherished, their 


mottoes visible after their owners have been. 


for centuries dead. Oldest of clocks, the 
dial served in the beginnings of history as 
the first marker of time. “Hora Non Nu- 
mero Juventas,” is one of the oldest mot- 
toes found on New England dials. “The 
shadow on the dial’s face” is responsive to 
the sentiment one feels as the years of life 
move slowly on to the finis. 

To those who do not understand the 
meaning of the word gnomon, let it be 
known that this is the piece that projects 
from the face of the dial, the shadow of 
which tells the time of day. Of different 
shapes, triangular as often as any other, it 
is called also a stylus, index, pointer. 

It is important to have dial-plate and ped- 
estal harmonize. If possible, the idea of 
using stone that has some pleasing associa- 
tion, some well remembered hours connected 
with it, is a happy thought of perpetuating 
one’s past recollections. 

It depends on the place where the sun- 
dial is set as to the requisite background. 
Some of dignified proportions need no flow- 
ers to enhance their charm. Others are best 
with rose gardens or the old fashioned plots 
of grandmother’s favorite blooms; and 
there are some where cedars and pine trees 
form harmonious background. 

Sun-dials are found not only in gardens, 
their rightful place, but in graveyards, in 
quiet corners of estates, and more rarely, 


they be buried under their beloved sun-dials, 
where they have passed so many hours. 


Men have left requests that : 
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meets the instant approval of those who 
know good furniture. The beautiful de- 
signs, splendid workmanship and great 
durability have made Willowcraft the 
leading willow furniture of America. Our 
booklet of 165 attractive Willowcraft 
designs is free. 


WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
Box B, North Cambridge, Mass. 


*‘U-ALL-NO- 
AFTER DINNER MINT 


A delicious 
creamy candy 
with a flavor 
all its own. 
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U-ALLe-NO“ 
AFTER DINNER MINT y 
Sold in tin 
boxes only 
— never 
in bulk. 














Complete with cush- 
ion in denim or 
cretonne . . $7.25 


Stained any color, $1 


F.O B., N.Y. 


During this summer 
only we offer this 
strong, comfortable 
Arm Chair at this 
special price, to impress our new address 
on the minds of our friends and to ac- 
quaint those whom we wish to make our 
friends with the high quality of our hand 
wrought willow ware. 


Walter J. Brennan Company 
14 East 47th Street 


Formerly 437 Lexington Ave. 





(Sketch sheets of willow piece in lurg2 diversity of style: or request) 











Coral Builders pe 


In the depths of tropical seas the 
coral polyps are at work. They are 
nourished by the ocean, and they 
grow and multiply because they 
cannot help it. 


Finally a coral island emerges 
from the ocean. It collects sand 
and seeds, until it becomes a fit 
home for birds, beasts and men. 


In the same way the telephone 
system has grown, gradually at 
first, but steadily and irresistibly. 
It could not stop growing. To stop 
would mean disaster. 





the Bell System 
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The BellSystem, starting with a few 
scattered exchanges, was carried for- 
ward byan increasing public demand. 


Each new connection disclosed a 
need for other new connections, and 
millions of dollars had to be poured 
into the business to provide the 
7,500,000 telephones now connected. 


And the end is not yet, for the 
growth of the Bell System is still 
irresistible, because the needs of the 
people will not be satisfied except by 
universalcommunication. Thesystem 

~ is large because the country is large. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











Unique Gifts for Birthdays and Other Occasions 
OUR specialty is the selecting of gifts for people remote from shopping centers. Send for 
particulars regarding new and attractive articles at moderate prices, suitable for all ages. 
Foreign novelties of the latest importation, also new work of American craftsmen. 
THE SHOPPING GUIDE GUILD, care of the House Beautiful Magazine 




















tutions. Can furnist 
are the best that ca 


| “CHICAGO” CLOTHES DRYERS 


AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 
consisting of Electric Washing Machines; Ironing Machines; Ironing Boards; 
etc., especially adapted for use in the laundry room of Residences, Apartment 
Buildings and moderate sized Hotels, Hospitals, Sanitariums and similar Insti- 


1 individual machines or complete outfits. 


Our appliances 
n be had—there are none better. 


Write for our complete and handsomely illustrated No. B14 Catalog. 
Mailed free upon request. Send for it today. 


Hi CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 626 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Copenhagen Art Fayence 


“It is new, because it ts everlastingly Old.” 





WhatT¥Royal Copenhagen was in the 
old days it is now—you will know it by 
the mark of authenticity. 


“A Copenhagen breakfast set of 
the Twentieth Century, or a tete-a- 
tete tea service can stand beside 
Eighteenth Century blue and white 
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porcelain from the same factory avd 
be in perfect harmony | in color, 
decoration and character.” 


We carry many attractive designs, including the 
above, in ered stock from which may be selected 
Breakfast, uncheon or Dinner Sets. Illustrated 
pamphlet with prices sent free upon request. 


Hand-wrought Art J and Silverware: also 
a collection of Danish Hedebo Embroideries; 
some over 100 years old. 


Royal Copenhagen Porcelain and 
Danish Arts 14-16 W. 33d St. New York 


$ 
srs 


Reale to do your work. a 
days free trial. Other sizes as 
cheap. Pumps, motors and engines. 


Just Received: A ane selection of Danish 














Write for our New Way Selling 
Plan No. 35. Do it now 
The Baltimore Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Unprotected walls of stucco, concrete or 
brick absorb much water, becoming damp, 
unsanitary and disfigured. But they can 
be waterproofed and beautified with 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


A Liquid Cement Coating for 
Stucco, Concrete and Brick 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


Not a paint, it doesn’t chip, crack or peel off, 
but becomes an integral part of the wall. Seals 
all pores and hair-cracks. Hard as flint. Damp- 
proof, weather-resisting. Gives uniform, artistic 
color. Furnished in a variety of pleasing tones. 
It will pay you to learn about Trus-Con Water- 
proofing Products. Write for full information, 
telling us your needs. You incur no obligation. 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Building - Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 
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‘ dinary student. 





Betrothals have been made and even mar- 
riages solemnized, by the sun-dial. It was 
in Ireland where the priest being absent, the 
couple wishing marriage, placed each a fin- 
ger in the hole of a sun-dial where the 
gnomon was missing, and in the presence 
of witnesses, pledged their marriage vows. 
When the priest came he re-married them, 
but that first marriage was via the sun-dial 
path. 

Sun-dials have been called the “visible 
map of time,” and it is a strong smiter of 
conscience. Its queries are often relentless 
as one that bears the question “I am a 
shadow, so art thou; I mark Time, dost 
thou?” Nothing can be more searching 
than this question. Perhaps for this reason, 
in the first coinage of the United States 
there was a design of a sun-dial on the 
dollar, cast in silver, then bronze, then pew- 
ter, finally, on the copper cent and then on 
a paper note. This dial bore on one side, 
“Fugio” and on the other, “Mind Your 
Business.”” The money was known as the 
Fugio dollar and note. The cent known as 
the Franklin cent is treasured by collectors. 
It took its name from Benjamin Franklin, 
who was postmaster-general for the Ameri- 
can Colonies under the Crown. He had 
been long in London and at the general 
postoffice was a sun-dial bearing the motto 
“Be About Your Business.” So Franklin 
with this in mind, planned the new motto 
for American money. 

Still found in some of the Maine gardens 
is the sun-dial bearing the motto, “Come} 
Light! Visit Me!” Another motto, “The 
World May Find the Spring By Following 
Her,” is found in a sunshiny spot in a coun- 
try garden on the Maine coast, where the 
first violets are seen, and is in memory of 
an old English dial. The odd lettering can 
be plainly seen, though the dial itself is by 
no means new. 

Nearly all the Maine sun-dials in common 
with others of New England, are horizontal, 
copying faithfully those of an older period 
of history. In the detached dials are four 
classes; the obelisk shaped, lectern shaped, 
facet headed, and horizontal. To the novice 
in sun-dial lore, the different names are con- 
fusing. 

One reads hazily of horizontal, vertical, 
inclining and declining, proclining and re- 
clining, refractive and reflective, cylindrical, 
globe dial, star dial, and cross dial. Then 
the quadrantral, the equinoctial, and noc- 
turnal ; the last of odd design, indicating the 
time by the moon’s shadow. In the old days 
this must have been a shining reproach to 
belated revelers who lingered too long in 
rout or taproom. 


Clock time and sun-dial time differ. The 
former is mean time, the latter, apparent 
time. Dialing is quite an art and years ago 
was studied in the schools; there are still 
in being copies of an old book rather mis- 
leading in its title. “Easy Rules for Dial- 
ing; Young Men’s Aid in Gnomonics.” 
Easy it might have proved to a natural born 
dialist, but befogging to the mind of the or- 















LEAVENS 
FURNITURE 


bee pei orders from satisfied custom- 
ers, heir frequent letters of commen- 
dation place Leavens’ Made Furniture in 
a class by itself. It is furniture that meets 
every requirement of the particular pur- 
chaser. A large variety of styles, all good, 
and each purchaser's individual taste in 
finish, insure the measure of satisfaction 
that has resulted in a marked increase in 
sales during the past year. 
Lea Made F ed on the 
vay & give bs gery oon “hi is a. 
fom not clumsy. Each piece individuality. cc 
inspection of unfinished stock in our ware-rooms 
how good is the material, and how honestly it is built. 
Itis to your order if so desired. 
chart wilcbge of over two hundred prints and a color 
Say vin penmineest or every room in your 





WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Canal sates: Boston, Mass. ‘ 




















Sman 35c. 


Pints: 65¢. 


THE HOUSE 
NOVELTY CO. 


Ashland Building 
New York City 
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EWA N 
E SYSTEM OF 
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IF IT HASNT THIS TRADE MARK-IT ISNT A KEWANEE— >” 


Private Water Supply 
Plants That Equal 
the Best City Service 


You can get good service from almost any sys- 
tem—for a few months after it’s put in. But getting 
that service steadily, surely and regularly—not for 


and old methods prevented us from getting 

machinery for our camanberee Fsce eh made ~g 
We candidly believe that when we started to make our 

own line of pumping , we had a better knowledge 

of the aod weak points of what oa aged afforded in 


thickne and choot the cifecebies 5 
dk aickd ae ake 


places, than anyone else ever had. 
We were not tied down by any old ideas, old designs or 
equi We were not forced to hurry for we had 
business with customers who ae take what- 
furnish with our complete Kewanee 
made for whatever we 











BEAVER 
BOARD 


Variety 


AS. HE possibility of vari- 
ation in wall and ceiling 
design is practically end- 

lessif you use pure-wood- 


er 1” 
OL 
fibre Beaver Board. 


Out of thousands of examples, 
no two interiors are exactly alike. 
The panel arrangement and color 
scheme can be made to suit any 
period of architecture or interior 


decoration. 

To these are added so many other specific 
advantages over lath and plaster that we cannot 
enumerate them here. 

You will find a very complete description, with 
illustrations from actual interiors, in our booklet, 

‘Beaver Board and its Uses.’’ Sent free at your 
request. 

Sold by lumber, builders’ supply and hardware 
dealers in sizes to meet all your needs. 

Be sure it's the genuine, patented Beaver Board, 
with trade-mark on back and cream-color all 
through. 










The Beaver Companies 


United States: 128 pares. Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canada: 328 Wall St., Beaverdale, Ottawa. 
Great Britain: 4 Tectiaamacie Row, London, W. 





BEAVER 
TRADE BEARD MAREK 


months but for years—is another thing. And it 
depends entirely on the kind of machinery you get. 


Tie siete line of coun wanes Ponsing Machinery has ie 
peculiar Sages ty 5 + seni Foor ; b 
= the pneumatic | ~~" as opposed to the Pans Aa ag on ing not mandlactre anything unless we bape isa We 
e had no i g machinery. tinct now on the market.” 
We experimented ao ee every line of pumps on the yy your eset 
market and adopted and the best we could find. shutthe Kewanee Sys- 
Being ibl rhe sidactory woking of every tem. He and 
Kewanee System, we received all complaints in regard to install it. oe engineer- 
fan in pumping machinery and difficulties encountered in ing department is at 
ing and operating it. As far as possible, we had manu- your service for free 
Seaman change designs and material to correct the faults in 
Sal len eared 


Kewanee Water Seema Company 


New York City Kewanee, Illinois Boston One of the Complete Kewanee Systems 

















For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a mil- 
lion in the past thirty-three years, and the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of time. 
Administered by medical experts, at the Kecley 
Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. —- St. Waukesha, Wis. 
Adee Ge Ark. Sestiend,, Nee. Philadelphia Ba., ge. Broad 8 Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Manchester, N. H. Pi , Pa., 4246 Fifth yl Gautemala City, Gautemala. 
Buffalo, N. ¥ ve » Lex. : Puebla, Mexico. 
Greensboro, N. C. @ ° London, England. 


rab Orchard, Ky. Columbus, Ohio. Seattle, Wash. 








Use Oxide of Zinc Paints 


AINT on the Outside of the House preserves wood 
and iron. 
Paint on the Inside of the House preserves Health. 


Paint the Interior with Modern Flat Washable 
Wall Finishes, which are made beautiful, durable and 
sanitary with Oxide of Zinc. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
55 Wall Street, New York 


We do not make paint. 
A list of makers of Sanitary 
Flat Wall Finishes sent on 
request. 
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WHAT TO PLANT IN JULY 


Y the first of July, considerable space in the 
garden is likely to become available through 
the harvesting of such early crops as let- 

tuce, radishes, spinach and peas. There is still 
time to plant various vegetables for late use, 
especially if the season is wet or one has a good 
water supply. In a dry season, without artificial 
watering, the soil moisture is likely to be ex- 
hausted by the, double cropping. 

Among the best vegetables for such late plant- 
ing are the wax beans. Early varieties of these 
planted now will yield a good supply late in 
August or early in September, when they will be 
appreciated in the kitchen. Wardwell’s kidney 
‘wax and stringless refugee wax are good varie- 
ties. 

Green peas are always in demand and one ad- 
vantage of a home garden is that they can be had 
in constant succession. A crop of early or mid- 
season varieties sowed now in cool, moist soil will 
give delicious peas. Lincoln and Abundance are 
good seeds for such planting. 

The crop of cucumbers for pickles may safely 
tbe planted up to July 4. These are likely to es- 
‘cape the striped beetles to a great extent and so 
will require less care than if they were planted 
earlier. Boston pickling is a standard sort. 

There is still time to set out cabbage plants for 
the main crop. A rich soil and abundant mois- 
ture are desirable for rapid growth. 

An old adage says: 

On the fourteenth of July 
Sow your turnips wet or dry. 

But it is just as well to anticipate that date, 
remembering the other old saying to “leave the 
turnip seed at home,” when sowing this crop, or 
at least most of it, so that the seedlings will not 
come up so thickly as they usually do. White 
Milan is one of the best table varieties. 

In a rich soil, well limed, beet seed of such 
early varieties as Eclipse or Early Egyptian may 
be planted to advantage. A common reason for 
failure in growing this crop is sourness of the 
soil. This is easily corrected by working in a 
good dressing of ground or slaked lime. 

In partial shade lettuce may be sown to ad- 
vantage, especially if it can be watered regularly. 
Blackseeded Simpson is the best sort for summer 
growth. 

In the home garden that has a strawberry bed, 
with proper care young plants may be transferred 
to a new place almost any time when the ground 
is wet. Take the plants up carefully with a small 
spade and transfer to a hole prepared in the new 
place. In this way they can be moved with prac- 
tically no disturbance of, the root or check in 
growth. 

A salad crop that deserves more recognition in 
America is Endive. It is much more generally 
grown in Europe than here. It is used both for 
salad and greens. For salads the leaves are 
blancied by tying them together. Seed sown 
early in spring will develop into plants for use in 
summer, or seed sown in early summer will ma- 
ture for use in autumn. The two chief types are 
the Curled or Fringed Endive and the Broad- 
Jeaved Endive. 


THE TOMATO 


HEN the tomatoes first ripen in the 
kitchen garden, one of the most impor- 
tant products of the home acre becomes 
available. With some crops freshness is not in- 
dispensable to high quality, but the tomato is so 
much better when served fresh from the vines 
that it is well worth having a garden for this 
purpose alone. 
The various forms of the cultivated tomato are 
derived from a plant native to the western part 
of South America. Although the plant has been 


in cultivation for more than three centuries, it is 
only during comparatively recent years that it 
has been generally used for food. It has now 
reached a high degree of development, with many 
distinct types of plant and fruit and a great num- 
ber of varieties. 

The garden culture of the tomato is very sim- 
ple. The plants are set out in May about eight- 


een inches apart and given good tillage until the ' 


fruit is well set. It is better to hold the plants 
up with some support than to leave them on the 
ground. 

The tomato is now one of the most important 
truck crops. Great quantities are grown in the 
South every winter for shipment to Northern 
markets. It is also an important greenhouse 
crop near large cities in the North. 


LIME FOR LAWNS 
RECENT scientific discovery is of great 
practical value to owners of lawns. It has 
been known for a long while that clover 
plants are able by means of the bacteria that live 








A Kitchen Garden Product 


in nodules on the roots to store up nitrogen from 
the air for the better growth of the plant. The 
truth of this has been confirmed by many recent 
investigations, and it has also been found that 
clovers growing in the midst of grasses increase 
the nitrogen content of the grasses, a fact of 
greatest importance in many ways. 

Nitrogen is the element that seems to have the 
greatest influence in promoting luxuriance of 
plant growth. It brings about a thrifty green- 
ness that is very pleasing to the eye. 

The importance of applying this discovery to 
the upkeep of lawns is easily seen. A good lawn 
commonly consists of a mixture of grasses and 
white clover. After a few years the clover is 
likely to disappear because the soil becomes sour 
and unfavorable to the growth of clover. Then 
the lawns begin to run out and must be freely 
fertilized to keep even a good growth of the 
grasses. 

If, however, the white clover can be kept grow- 


Xvi 


ing it not only furnishes an important element 
of the lawn by the presence of its leaves, but it 
also provides nitrogen for the grass plants. Con- 
sequently it is desirable to counteract the ten- 
dency toward souring of the lawn soil by appli- 
cations of agricultural lime, wood ashes, bone 
meal or other alkaline materials. Lime is the 
cheapest of these, costing less than ten dollars a 
ton and having a direct effect upon the soil and 
soon inducing a healthy growth of white clover. 
THE BUD WORM 

PPLE trees are often injured by a small 

brown caterpillar that feeds upon the buds 

and young leaves. It is called the bud 
worm. It has an interesting life-history: 

Early in summer small gray moths appear in 
the orchard. They fly about after dark and lay 
eggs singly on the underside of the leaves. A 
week or so later the eggs hatch into tiny cater- 
pillars that eat the green surface of the leaf. 
Each little caterpillar makes a silken tube within 
which it remains and generally a silken web 
above the tube. 

The little larvae continue to feed through the 
later weeks of summer. They make the tube 
longer and the silken webs larger, remaining al- 
ways beneath the latter as they feed upon the 
green surface of the leaf. They do not eat the 
veins and veinlets. 

By early autumn the larvae are about half 
grown. They now crawl upon the twigs and each 
makes around itself a little silken case. These 
cases are generally fastened about the buds or in 
cracks in the bark. They serve to protect the 
larvae through the winter. 

In spring when the warm sunshine starts the 
buds to growing into leaves and flowers, it also 
awakens these caterpillars to new life. They 
come forth to feed upon the young leaves and 
often do serious injury to the buds. So the in- 
sect is called the bud worm. 

After feeding for about six weeks the larvae 
become of full size. They now make silken 
chrysalids within which they change to pupae. 
A little later they change again to moths that lay 
eggs for another brood of caterpillars. 

Fortunately the same spraying that destroys 
the codling moth and other insects that attack 
the fruit also controls this pest. 


BEETS FOR WINTER USE 
ROFESSOR H. F. THOMPSON gives these 
directions for growing winter beets in a 
Massachusetts report: 

Winter beets are planted from June 20 to the 
middle of July. It is possible in a favorable sea- 
son on rich land, to get a crop fit for storing 
when planted as late as August 1, but this is un- 
usual. Detroit Dark Red is a good variety for 
this crop. The beets should be harvested before 
freezing weather occurs, but moderate frosts do 
them no injury, provided the ground is well 
covered with foliage. It is the general practice 
to top the beets in the field, care being taken not 
to cut the beets so close that they will bleed. A 
yield of from 200 to 400 bushels per acre is usual. 
These roots are stored in a vegetable cellar or 
temporary pit, as seems most desirable. It. is 
necessary that they be accessible during the win- 
ter months, The essential conditions in the root 
pit are, (1) temperature close to freezing, but 
always above; (2) damp atmosphere; (3) some 
ventilation; (4) good drainage. In order that 
the roots may keep well they must be cool when 
put away and not piled too deep. : 

Beets have very few serious insect enemies. 
The spinach leaf maggot often injures the leaves 


’ for a time, and there seems to be no remedy for 


this pest. Cut worms are likely to be injurious 
when the plants are small, 
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Our 


Tree Service 
Guarantee 


O make good any defect 
that developed in our tree- 
caring work, that was due 
to errors of judgment or 
seeming carelessness on our 
part, has always been our 
policy. 

To better establish this 
sincerity of purpose behind 
all our tree work, we guar- 
antee such work for a year; 
and not only inspect it at 
stated intervals during the 
year, but voluntarily make 
good, at our expense, all 
defects. 

We don’t know of an- 
other concern of the kind 
that so sweepingly protects 
its customers. 

Arrange to have one of 
our inspectors come and 
look your trees over. Let 
us send our booklet, “Trees, 
The Care They Should 
Have.” 


Munson Whitaker Co. 


Forest Engineers 


New York, 474 Fourth Ave, 


Chicago — 
514 Commercial 
Bk. Bldg. 


















































Boston 
624 Soement 
Bldg, 

















SPOON STRAW—FOR LEMONADE 


of Bohemian Glass. In gift box with verse, 25c. 


HOUSE NOVELTY CoO. 


ASHLAND BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 




















IRON RAILINGS AND GATES 


are an attractive addition to any country place 
and, when properly made and erected, will last a 
lifetime. Many examples are shown 
in our catalogue. 





In 1907 we _ erected for Mr. 
Rutherford Trowbridge, New 


Haven, Conn., this one compart- 
ment house, 23 feet wide by 33 


feet long. "Last year two more 


compartments were added as 


shown above. Let us plan some 


such plan for you. 


A‘ you postponing buying a greenhouse because you are 


not just ready to invest in the size house you want? 
Then why not compromise matters and build, say, one 


compartment now, and be enjoying it? 
compartments can be economically added. 


you with that in view. 


Then, later on, other 


We will plan it for 


Having decided to build, the next thing is to select the con- 
struction, There are reasons for buying a U-Bar constructed 


greenhouse — logical reasons — economical reasons. 


Investigate them carefully now — not after you have spent 
your money and regrets are stealing away your satisfaction. 


Send for catalog or send for u 


Or both. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK. 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE, MONTREAL 














Philippine Rose Baskets, with side handle for the garden; also adaptable for decora- 

SIGE DERUONOS ore ct eco 6 vvecsencencc cea’ 
Brittany Peasant Basket, round, folds flat, 
Coolie Hats, lined with tin, for fern baskets 


317 Fourth Ave. 


THE BASKET SHOP 
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WIRE LAWN FENCES 
ON ANCHOR POSTS 


have defied the action of the elements 
for twenty years. Posts and fabric 
are galvanized to prevent rust. 

Catalogues of lawn fences and rail- 
ings, tennis back-stops and iron gates 
are yours for the asking. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
15 Cortlandt Street (11th Floor) New York 











Lawns’that are distinctive; rich, velvety greens of 
wonderful texture; such lawns are made with 


KALAKA Fertilized Grass Seed 


Expert blending of purest seeds and natural 
fertilizer insures quick, strong germination. 

Kalaka in 5 lb, boxes at $1.00 express prepaid East 
or $1.25 Westof Omaha. Special prices for quantities. 
Write for‘ How to Make a Lawn” — mention your dealer’s name 
THE KALAKA CO., 1108 W. 35th Street, Chicago 











of Omaha. Ask 


00 fi 
Dasanalies for owe garden and feld eld fertilizing. $4. pb dene od 
S THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO.. " Union Stock Yards, Chicage 
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Plant Hicks’ Evergreens 
In August 
And September 


G>T away from the old-fashioned 
idea that Spring is the only 
successful planting season. 


For years we have kept careful 
records of both Spring and Au- 
gust-September Evergreen plant- 
ing. The results point in favor 
of August and September. 

The roots of Fall-planted trees 
make a good, strong growth be- 
cause the ground is warm and 
the hot, drying winds of summer 
are about over. 

Fall. planted -evergreens be- 
come » established - quicker and 
show better condition the follow- 
ing year. 

ou also have more leisure in 
August and September. You can 
the better select the sizes you 
need and decide where best to 
plant your evergreens. Help is 
always easier to secure and 
weather conditions less liable to 
hinder the work. 


When buying evergreens, re- 
member that six-inch trees will 
in three years catch up with the 
two feet ones; and you can’t tell 
the difference. But from three 
feet up, the condition changes 
and it pays best to buy big trees, 
especially Hicks’ root-pruned 
sturdy specimens, 


Fortunately, we have thou 
sands of trees to sell in all 
sizes. Here is one of the :care- 
ful ways we crate evergreens for 
shipment, so they will reach you 
unharmed and transplant happily. 

Run down to our nursery in 
your auto and make your selec- 
tions now. If you can’t come, 
order from the catalog. But start 
planting in August and Septem- 
ber—that’s the point. 





Isaac Hicks @ Son 


Westbury, Long Island 











The University of Chicago 


HOME seasicsnis 
| STUDY 
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tion by correspondence. 
For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div. W.) Chicago, Ill. 

















A Beautiful, Illustrated 


bf ee eee ee eee 
upon request. imates 
furnished, 


Any Latitude Ask for Booklet No. 3 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, Inc., 237 Fifth Ave., New York 
Branches: New York Minneapolis St.Paul London Paris 
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this letter! 


Rea 


May 15, 1913. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Davey Tree Surgery executed by Davey Tree Sur- 
eons, prevents serious storm injury to trees. 


225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Harvester Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

New Birks Bldg., Montreal, Can. : 
Merchants’ Exchange Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Accredited Representatives Available Everywhere 
Men Without Credentials are Impostors 





“In regard to the trees which your men worked upon a year ago-for the 
writer, at Louisville, Ky., will state that the majority of these were large 
beech trees. During a storm this spring a number of trees on my place and 
in my vicinity were badly damaged, but none of the trees fixed by your men 
were damaged in the least. 
before they were worked upon. I am very much pleased with your work. 


They all look much better this Spring than 


Yours very truly, 
R. M. CARRIER.”’ 


Decay weakened trees are sooner or later storm victims. 
It is cheaper to prevent damage than to repair it. Learn the 
facts about your trees! Let a Davey Tree Expert examine 
your trees now—without charge. Write for booklet “D” 


The Davey Tree Expert Company, Inc., Kent, Ohio 


PHONE: 


Madison Square 9546 
Harrison 2666 

Up Town 6726 
Telephone Connection 






co 


* fifty species occur. 





PORTULACA 


HE Garden Portulaca, Moss Rose or Syp 
| Plant is a beautiful flower of various colors 
which is of especial value as a bedding plant 
in hot, dry situations where comparatively fey 
flowering plants can be induced to flourish. It js 
easy of culture and the beauty of its flowers has 
rendered it popular with many gardeners since 
early in the nineteenth century, when it was dis. 
covered growing wild in great abundance jn 
South America. The original colors were purple 
and orange, but now the petals exhibit many 
other hues, including white, rose, scarlet and vyari- 
ous combinations of stripes. The original flower 
was also single, having but one row of petals, but 
now there are various double varieties offered by 
the seedsmen. It is questionable, however, 
whether to the cultivated taste these double ya- 
rieties are really more beautiful than the single 
ones. 

This Garden Portulaca is closely related to the 
pestiferous weed known as Purslane or Pusley, 
Like the latter, it thrives best in the hottest 
weather, and it is not desirable to sow the seed 
very early in the spring. It is better to sow it 
broadcast in the place where the plants are te 
grow,.after danger of. severe frosts is past. Keep 
the bed::free from~-weeds-and gradually thin the 
plants until they are eight or ten inches apart. 

One of the interesting things about this Portu- 
laca is the habit which the flowers have of clos- 
ing their petals at night and during cloudy 
weather. It is probably for this reason that the 
common name, Sun Plant, has been given to it. 
The structure of the flower is comparatively sim- 
ple, there being in a single blossom five petals 
and a considerable number of stamens. The 
seed pods are curious little cases with caps which 
come off to expose the small, grayish or blackish 
seeds. The stems and leaves are more or less 
fleshy and are easily injured by frost. 


THE USEFUL OAKS 


OR many years there was a popular fallacy 
Fittiat oaks were hard to transplant and of slow 

growth. Of late years, however, this belief 
has given way to a full appreciation of the useful- 
ness of the family, says J. Woodward Manning, 
and thousands are planted where, a few years 
ago, their sale was limited to dozens. While a 
few of the kinds are of moderate growth, the 
major portion, after becoming established, make 
sturdy, vigorous advance from year to year, while 
the Red Oak will keep up with and frequently 
outstrip the rock maple under similar conditions 
of soil. 

All oaks love deep soil, and their rooting tend- 
encies make it especially important that the hole 
intended for their reception should be of ample 
breadth and depth. A good preparation for such 
trees is a hole four feet deep and six feet across, 
filled full with the best of loam. When such con- 
ditions are provided one may rest assured that, 
after the second year from planting, the trees 
will make ample growth. In order of rapidity, 
the leading kinds can be classed as follows: Red, 
Scarlet, Chestnut, Pin, Mossy Cup, Swamp White 
and White. The other kinds may be generally 
classed as trees of moderately rapid growth... 

The popular impression as to difficulty of trans- 
planting was based on the fact that the oaks have 
a natural tendency to form taproots, and, there- 
fore, the trees were not frequently moved. The 
nurseryman that now offers untransplanted oak 
trees is not of the class of careful cultivators that 
can hope to retain custom. Generally, trees re- 
ceived from nurserymen have been transplanted 
or root pruned as often as once in three years. 
The custom of cutting back the taproot in the 
transplanted seedlings in the nursery causes the 
formation of ramified roots, rendering transplant- 
ing an easy matter if accompanied by proper 
treatment. Roots of oaks should never be dried 
or exposed to searching winds in transplanting, 
but this is a requirement which applies to all 
trees. 

Oaks distinctly belong to the North Temperate 
Zone, within which more than one hundred and 
America leads with the greater 
variety of kinds, and these kinds are the best for 


| general usage. 
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1 306 Hook 





SAN-O-LA ASSORTMENT No.5 
1 1051 24.in, Mirror . 
1 483 24.in.Sheli. . 
1 953 SoapDish . . 2 


1 40 Hook. ... 
1 308 Hook. ... 
1 945 Shaving Mug Spray 

and Brush Holder 1.25 
2 43 Hooks,.13each .26 Holder . 
1 990 Tumbler Holder 1.25 4 796 Bath Seat 
1 978 Soap Dish. . . 
With Ofad Shelf, Towel Bars and Tumblers . . $35.53 


1 260 Wash Cloth 
Holder. . . 

1 631 18 in. Crystal 

owel Bar 

1 636 24 in. Crystal 
Towel Bar . 

1 997 Spray Rest and 

1 109 Paper Holder . 

1 272 Soap and Sponge 


«75 Cost complete . 








ART BRASS COMPANY'’S 
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BAT 
will appeal to 


ROO WARE 
you onsight. The illustra- 


tion above gives an idea of the great 
variety of SAN-O:LA ware, its beauty of 
design, sanitary simplicity, and comfort- 
giving convenience. 


But you must see the goods to appreciate the 
exquisite finish of extra heavy nickel plate. 
This plating is laid over the solid brass body, 
and is WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
It is more beautiful and durable than the finest 


silver plate. 


When you go to your dealer’s store today be 
sure to see SAN-O-LA bath room ware. Every 


nickeled piece 


has the guarantee tag at- 
5 tached, and is plain- 
ly stamped, “cArt 

Brass Co., N.Y.” 

We shall be glad to 

send store-keepers’ 

namesin your city 

who sell SAN-O-LA 
ware—and we'll in- 

clude our folder show- 

ing other well-chosen 
complete assortments. 

Write today. 


cART BRASS 
COMPANY 


299 East 134th St. 
New York 











HIS crystal fountain 
designed and installed 
in the estate of Mr. J. 
B. Duke of Somerville, N. J. 


Many owners of Country 
places now include fountains 
in their plans for good land- 
scape architecture. 


A wide range of designs 
from which to select the 
appropriate ornament in | .- = eee 
bronze and wrought iron, — — _— 
— vases, gateways, aquar- 
iums, lanterns, light posts 
and electroliers. 





We issue special catalogues of Disalay Fountains, 
Drinkirg Fountains, Flectroliers, Vases, Grills, and Gate- 
ways, Settees and Chairs, Statuary, Aquariums. Tree- 
Guards, Sanitary Fittings for Stable and Cow-Barn. 


Address: Ornamental Dept. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1828 
Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 


























SUPERIOR FURNITURE OIL 


HIS is the season when a good furniture polish is greatly appreciated by 
housekeepers. The best of furniture shows signs of wear after the winter's 

Nothing better for cleaning and restoring can be found than our oil. 
Twenty-five cents per half pint bottle. 
Seventy-five cents per quart bottle. _ 
Warranted not to injure the finest surface. 

DOES NOT STICK OR GUM 

DIRECTIONS.—Use woolen cloth, but slightly moistened with the oil; rub hard and 
dry with a dry woolen cloth. 


Manufactured FRANCIS D. KRAMER, Inc., 1601 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


Solely by 


use. 






































ANY new and rare varieties, 
as well as an exceptionally 
complete list of the old- 

time favorites, are included in 
our order this year to foreign 
growers of Thorburn’s Bulbs. 


Thorburn’s 
Bulb Catalog 


in addition to listing all of the 
above, treats fully on the culture 
of bulbs, and offers many helpful 
suggestions as to arrangements 
that will assure novel and at- 
tractive gardens. 

Thorburn’s Bulb Catalog 

is issued in August, but to 

insure your receiving a 

copy, have your name 

placed on our list NOW. 

Just send a postal. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
Established 1802—111 years ago. 
53 D Barclay St. lew York 











Prevents Condensation 


The difference in temperature on the in- 
side and outside of buildings causes metal, 
slate and concrete roofs to sweat. This 
results in blotched ceilings and walls and 
impaired interior attractiveness. 


Keystone Hair Insulator, applied under 





roof boards and in walls, prevents formation 

of moisture by maintaining an even tempera- 

ture on the inside, thus forestalling the pos- Residence of Mr. E. B. Sawyer, Oshkosh, 
Wis. Keystone Hair Insulator Used in 


sibility of damage from this source. Flore dad Moak 


KEYSTONE HAIR INSULATOR 


is unequaled as an efficient insulator against heat and cold. It makes the attic habitable in hot weather and 
every room comfortable in all seasons. Used in floors and partitions, it is an effective sound deadener. Being 
cusbion-like in character, it absorbs the sound waves instead of conveying them. 

<eys saves enough in fuel bills in two years to pay for itself. It does not settle and pack down, but 
vetatan’ tee aaaetiaee once and las long as the building. It is cheaper to use Keystone than to build 
without it. It is the only practical hous Catalog and sample sent from our nearest branch on request. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS ASBESTOS 


AND MAGNESIA PropvuctTs 





lining. 


Assestos RoorincGs, PACKINGS, 
EvectricaL Supptirs, Etc, 





y Chi Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 
Daltiazore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle | 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 

THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED. ; 1508 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 

















AUTOMOBILE NOTES 





HOT WEATHER TOURING 
HE increase of motor cars at sum- 

mer resorts in the last few years 

has been really astonishing. Not 

long ago some watering places 
actually barred them out, for many thought 
that cars spoiled the run of summer pleas- 
ures. Now, however, just the opposite is 
the view. Everyone realizes how much a 
machine adds to the vacation days—how 
many more little things one can enjoy. 
Even the natives realize the new profit 
opened up to them and they have helped 
to insure the good roads to be found along 
the Jersey and New England coast and in 
the hills of New Hampshire and Vermont. 

If you have your car along with you dur- 
ing vacation days there are many little inns 
to which you can motor and dine. These 
roadside hostelries have fully wakened to 
the possibilities of good service and ex- 
cellent “eats” and have in many cases estab- 
lished quite a local, if not country-wide 
reputation. Some of the more ambitious 
have installed small orchestras or coon en- 
tertainers and one can motor over and in- 
dulge in terpsichorean travesties to the 
heart’s delight 

But that is all for the more frivolously 
inclined. You who like to get out in the 
open on a summer night appreciate the calm 
contentment of slipping on and under the 
stars. You delight to feel the soft cool 
breezes and see the black shadows slip by. 
You certainly do enjoy getting “close to 
nature,” the while comfortably seated on 
the twelve-inch upholstery of your motor 
car. 

All this has applied to the automobile as 
an accessory to the summer outing. I 
know a man whose automobile is his sum- 
mer outing. He spends weeks getting it 
in shape—seeing that tires are O. K., ad- 
justing bearings, grease-cups and valves. 
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WAGNER 


By FRED J. 


His car is as nearly perfect as it can be 
when he sets out on his annual tour. Does 
he follow a regular route? Well, I guess 
not. He makes a dig right away for the 
hills and untrammeled stretches of New 
Hampshire and Vermont. No hotel guide 
graces his car—no road map bothers his 
brain. He just goes and goes, following 
whatever roads look inviting. Up hill 
and down he slides, poking the nose of 
his car into cool little spots along glisten- 
ing lakes and ponds. At night he pulls up 
at some quaint little town—and Vermont 
is full of quaint towns—and seeks a dinner 
and lodgings for the night. He always 
manages to strike some kindly farmer or 
mountaineer who is more than willing to 
dispense sustenance for “a mere trifle,” and 
if you know that country you know how 
clean and nice and attractive are the homes. 

This drifting along without any special 
destination is appealing more and more 
to tourists in general. It gets right back 
to the nomadic disposition deep down in 
all of us—the desire to roam care-free and 
without a thought of the morrow. 

Touring about the country in_ hot 
weather always reminds me of a man I 
knew back in the days of cycling. This 
chap used to pedal miles to the shore on a 
hot day just to get a swim. How delicious 
it was, to be sure. But after he had floated 
about for hours and had become thorough- 
ly cooled down, he always had to pedal 
back home again in the hot sun. 

That’s just the way it is with summer 
motoring. You set out with the idea of 
a cool ride and then—“bang—zzzzzz"— 
out goes a tire and you slack up in the dust 
and ‘glare of the sun and get all “het up. 
And it is really surprising how few trips 
you can take without something happen- 


Sins ent abs Sal iat 


Saas Hills and ee alae Motors—In His Desire to ae the 


Top Quickly the Motorist Thinks Not Of His Laboring Engine 
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ing to cause wilted collars and red faces, 

When you stop to consider it, now 
couldn’t you avoid most of this by an 
ounce of prevention? Take tires, for in- 
stance. You know well that plain patches 
or tubes will not hold in the heat of sum- 
mer roads, And yet you will start off with- 
out the patches vulcanized or with only 
one spare tube or maybe without any at 
all. Ten to one that spare shoe on the ex- 
tra demountable rim is not blown up. 
You've put off doing it and you think, 
“Oh, well, I’ll take a chance.” Then you 
puff and blow and say a thing or two when 
you have to pump it up on the roadside. 

When a blow-out in a casing occurs, the 
car should be brought to a stop neither ab- 
ruptly nor too slowly. If the brakes are 
applied so that the rear wheels lock at 
once, the wheel dragging the flat tire is 
apt to drag and chew the inner tube to a 
point beyond repair, or at least requiring 
new sections. On the other hand, when 
many drivers see a tire burst they come to 
a stop so gradually that the rim pinches 
and cuts the tube more or less before a 
stop is effected. This has a tendency to 
strain the bead and rim-cut the casing as 
well. A good way of stopping under the 
circumstances is to bring the car to a halt 
as quickly as possible without locking the 
wheels. 

Are you taking any pains to see that you 
are getting the right oil for lubrication in 
hot weather? That’s a point to be con- 
sidered too, for oil that is too light is 
just about as useful as a tissue paper bag 
to hold a couple of pounds of lead shot. 

But most important of all is a continual 
observance as to the temperature of the 
motor, Nine-tenths of engine trouble is 
a direct result of overheating, and can be 
prevented only by a thorough understand- 
ing of the cooling system and the proper 


One of the Towns That Lie on the Route of Interesting Summer 
Tours—Plymouth, Vermont 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Arthur T. Remick, Architect, 103 Park Ave., New York 


The Book of 100 Houses 


Sent Free to Anyone Who Intends to Build 


This book contains photographic views of over 
100 houses of all kinds (from the smallest camps 
and bungalows to the largest residences) in all 
parts of the country, that have been stained with 


CABOT’S SHINGLE STAINS | 


They are designed by leading architects and the 
book is full of ideas and suggestions that are of 
interest and value to those who contemplate 
building. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers 
129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. | 


Agents all over the country 
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High-Grade Gas and 
Electric Fixtures 


Direct from the Factory 


NDIRECT Lighting 
Fixtures, Showers, 
Wall Brackets, etc., etc. 
—strikingly attractive 
designs for the modern home — at bed-rock prices! 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back immediately 
if fixtures are not exactly as represented 


Handsome Portfolio of 


Selected Designs — FREE 


If you need one fixture only—or complete hghting 
equipment for your home, club. 
store or office — write today for 
our handsome new Portfolio of 
Selected Designs It shows all 
that’s best in modern lighting 
equipment — and the prices 
will open your eyes! 


Shower fixture, complete, as 
illustrated, 5-light, $5.25, 4 
light, $4.50, 3-light, $3.75 


Chicago Gas Appliance 
Co., 28-32 W Lake St., Chicago 
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Panel of Hy-tex Brick 

after firing at 1580° Fahrenheit 
followed immediately by 
quenching with water at 36°. 
The most exhaustive fire 

tests, made by the Government, 
showed Hy-tex Brick the 

most fire-resistive of all 

building materials tested. 


This test establish- 
ing the fire-safety of 


Hy-tex Brick 


is more fully described in our new 
beautifully illustrated booklet ““Genuine 


comprehensive way. 
mailing charges. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS 
Dept. B 7 


BRANCH 
Chicago, Illinois 
Kansas City, Mo, 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Washington. D. C. 


HY-TEXdH-TEXH-LEX IS 





Panel of granite blocks 
after passing through 
same tests of firing and 
quenching as were applied 
to Hy-tex panel below. 


These illustrations are re- 
produced from Bulletin 370 
U. S. Geological Survey, by 
courtesy of Bureau of Stan-~- 
dards, Washington, D. C. 





Economy in Home Building.’’ It also 


discusses many other points of special interest to prospective home-builders in a 
Mailed to any address on receipt of ten cents to cover 
Send for your copy now. 


BRICK COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFICES: 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York City 


Davenport, Iowa 
Omaha,Nebraska 
Toledo, Ohio 























































With Glass “‘ Straw’”’ Handles 


HOUSE NOVELTY CoO. 


ASHLAND BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


GLASS LEMONADE SPOONS A 
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House Designs. 


new home. 
Sent prepaid for $1.00. 


1913- “HOMES of CHARACTER”’ - tsiton 


The most complete book for Homebuilders ever published. 
(Cost to build, $500 to $15,000). 3: 
Interiors, Exteriors and Furnishings. 
150 Pages of Articles on how to Finance, Plan, Build and Equip your 
$20 Pages, bound in cloth, with art cover. 


JOHN HENRY NEWSON (inc.) Architects, 1028 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


128 New 
54 Illustrations of 
11 Color Plates of Interiors. 


Sample pages 2c stamp. 

































how to keep the hot summer out of your porch and house. 
moderate cost, you can have a delightfully cool, airy living room during the day 
and an ideal sleeping porch at night. You'll be glad you sent for it. 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 233 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 


Get This Free Booklet and Learn 


It tells how, at 


So do it now. 
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HIS is the average experi- 

ence in planning the bath- 
room equipment of a new 
home — 


First you see your bathroom 
shown in the architect’s blue 
prints. It looks something like 
this: 





Then you read over the speci- 
fications. They call for a bath, 
a lavatory, etc., described in 
more or less technical language. 


Then the estimates come in 
and are approved, if they seem 
reasonable. 


between the various kinds of plumb- 
ing ware? Do you know the 
true economy of Imperial porce- 
lain—vitreous ware—enameled 
iron? 


Do you consider each on the 
basis of eventual value as well as 
present cost? 
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Pertinent Queries for the Home Builder 


But do you know the difference 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS OF SUPREMACY 


Fifth Avenue & 17th Street, New York 


BRANCHES: 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Minneapolis Washington St. Louis 
New Orleans Denver San Francisco San Antonio Adanta Seattle Portland (Ore.) 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh Cleveland, O. Kansas City Salt Lake City 


CANADA: Mott Company, Limited. 134 Bleury Street, Montreal, Que. 


Do you know which will best 
fit your requirements— which 
can be most easily kept in spot- 
less condition—which will save 
repairs—which will contribute 
most to the value of your build- 
ing if rented and sold? 


Have you studied the possibil- 
ities for harmony, for comfort, 
and for luxury that can be had 
in modern bathroom equipment? 


To answer these pertinent 
questions we offer a 79-page 
booklet ‘‘Modern Plumbing.”’ 
It shows 47 views of model bath- 
room and kitchen interiors with 
full descriptions and prices of the 
fixtures used. Send 4c postage. 


— 








One of the Model Interiors featured and 
described in ‘‘Modern Plumbing.** 
Send for a copy. 


1973 


Works at Trenton, N. J. 























Direct from Factory to Home 


Oak, all honestly made and beautifully finished 
in fumed oak or your choice of eight other 
finishes. Shipped direct from our fac- 
tories in sections. You save half the freight, 
the double profits, and 


A Few Minutes’ Work Saves You 15% to 50% 


No skill required to put the sections together—just a screwe 
driver. On some pieces you can actually save a dollar 
a minute. Is it worth while? 


Summer Suggestions 


For summer homes and out-of-door livin: rooms 
we offer a line of Portable UNIT Furniture at 
attractive prices — willow furniture, 











lighting fixtures and porch furn- 
iture. Acard Will bring 
the Catalog. 


SECTIONAL 
FURNITURE 


“IN-BETWEEN” PROFITS! 















Hundreds of splendid designs in Solid Quarter-Sawn White ; 


No. 385 
$27.25—54 in. Top 








A Year’s Free Trial 


Come-Packt Furniture is sold under an unconditional 
Guarantee. Live with it a year—give it the 
test of hard service—your money back 
any time you say. That's fair to you. 
Liberal Discount if You Finish Furniture 
You can save still more money if you finish the 
furniture yourself—we give full instructions; no previous ex- 
perience necessary; we guarantee satisfaction. No other 
furniture of so high a quality is offered at so low a price— 
but, disregard the saving and you would buy COME- 
PACKT on its merits alone. 


A Beautiful Free Catalog 


Tells all about the big idea back of COME-PACKT 


" and offers more than 400 surprising bargains COEALER) 































in fine Guaranteed Furniture. Write today. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co. 
704 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. 












regard for the same. You see motorists 
rushing along with radiators steaming— 
climbing long hills as fast as they can on 
second—in fact utterly disregarding the 
poor overheated motor. Perhaps they do 
these tricks entirely through ignorance, 
and should be told a few things about the 
cooling system on a car. 

The wide adoption of the small long- 
stroke motor abroad also has led to a wid- 
er adoption of the thermo-siphon cooling 
system. It has long been recognized that 
the isothermal efficiency of the thermo- 
siphon is great because the water circulated 
regulates itself to the climatic conditions 
of the outside atmosphere—a slow flow 
taking place in winter and a faster flow in 
summer. Thus the water is always at a 
temperature in the cylinder jackets that 
produces best efficiency. 

It is quite possible to obtain this effi- 
ciency in a pump car by using a leather 
guard and covering up sufficient portion of 
the radiator to obtain the desired water 
temperature. However, the thermo-siphon 
is subject to a derangement, which, though 
not strictly mechanical, amounts to the 
same thing in the end—namely, a stop- 
page of water circulation. 


In a pump equipped car the water never 
ceases to circulate except when the water 
pump actually breaks, but on a thermo- 
siphon car, with no pump, exactly the same 
condition is produced when the water level 
in the radiator gets below the level of the 
outlet pipe—namely the water ceases to 
circulate. It is therefore of the utmost im- 
portance to: the driver, wnether of a pump 
equipped car or thermo-siphon, to know 
the temperature of his cooling system while 
he drives. Either loss of water from a 
leaky radiator or stoppage of circulation 
can always be detected by a decided rise in 
temperature above the normal running 
temperature. 


The reason for this is easily understood 
when one considers that if the water ceases 
to circulate it stays in constant contact with 
the cylinder walls and gets hotter and hot- 
ter until steam is finally produced. It is 
often posible for a driver to go miles with- 
out realizing this serious condition until 
his cylinders become scored beyond repair. 
Loss of water from the radiator can also 
be detected by a rise in temperature. If 
a radiator is capable of holding three gal- 
lons of water and one gallon leaks out, the 
remaining water is much hotter than nor- 
mal, for there are only two gallons to ab- 
sorb the heat that three should absorb. It 
frequently happens that a sudden leak de- 
velops in the radiator on the road or the 
petcock drain opens with vibration or per- 
haps a careless garage man has neglected 
to fill the radiator. 

Yes, there are lots of little things to be 
considered in running about in hot weather, 
and the wonder is that folks get as far as 
they do and back again. It’s a good thing 
automobiles haven’t any tender feelings. 

‘First Chicago Dame—People take shorter wed- 
ding trips than they did formerly, Second 
Chisago Dame—Perhaps—they take them more 
often —Life. 
































Like a yard with shade 
trees and shrubbery, cool, 
seclusive and inviting, is 
the porch screened from 
the blazing sun with 
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Burlington 
Venetian Blinds 


You can easily fit your porch 
with Burlington Venetian Blinds, 
and you can readily adjust the 
blinds at an angle that will allow 
free circulation and yet keep out 
the hot sun. 


Write for FREE, 
Illustrated Booklet 


This booklet will show you that 
your porch can be: that which 
it ought to be—your summer 
living room, 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
$31 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 
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With a HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND on your lawn you need not 
worry about the health and amusement of your children. They'll 
enjoy themselves in theopen, at home. Grow strong in mind and body. 
The Health Merry-Go-Round is absolutely safe; has no cogs; is 
strongly built of iron, steel and seasoned wood; repair proof; an 
ornament to the lawn, or public play grounds. Made with or with- 
out canopy. Organ for music. 
Every machine Guaranteed. Sent on Free Trial; your money 
back if not satisfied. Dealers Wanted—attractive proposition. ~ 
J Write for Free Illustrated ROUN 
“HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND CO., 
324 © s e QUINCY, ILL. 















































Just a turn of 
this little crank 
opens or closes 
your shutters 
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(CLOSING the shutters at 
~ night is a task that is 
lightened by the 


Mallory Shutter Worker 


The little handle on the window frame, 
inside the room, closes and locks the 
shutters so they can’t be opened from 
the outside—much easier than raising 
the sash and reaching out. 


The Shutter Workers are inexpensive 
and can be applied to old or new houses— 
stone, frame or brick. 

Ask your hardware dealer— 
or write us for pamphlet. 
Mallory Mfg. Co. 
516 Broad Street Flemington, N. J. 
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Build Your Greenhouse Walls of Concrete 


Concrete costs but little more than wood and is much more satisfactory. 
A structure of concrete will not burn. It is vermin proof; it willbe permanent, | 
free from repairs. Concrete maintains an even temperature more easily than 4 
wood. Properly constructed concrete walls retain the warmth in the winter | 
and are a protection against intense heat in the summer. 


When You Build Anything Build of Concrete 


Talk to your architect, contractor or material dealer about its advantages. 
If you want information about any specific point write us. We maintain 
a free service bureau to help those who want to build concrete structures. ; 


UNIVERSAL cement | 


is always uniform in color and strength; always runs the same; makes concrete 
which is sound, everlasting. The following free booklets are full of interest 


and information: 














Concrete Sidewalks Cement Stucco “ 
Small Farm Buildings of Concrete 


Concrete Silos 
Concrete in the Country 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. | 


CHICAGO, 72 W. Adams Street PITTSBURGH, Frick Building 
MINNEAPOLIS. Security Bank Building 


PLANTS AT CHICAGO ANNUAL OUTPUT 
AND PITTSBURGH 12,000,000 BARRELS 
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WOLFF 


FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS OF QUALITY 
PLUMBING GOODS 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 
PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


















Main Offices: Showrooms: 
601-627 W. Lake St. CHICAGO 111 N. Dearborn St. 
Denver, Colo. Omaha, Neb Dallas, Texas 
Trenton, N. | Minneapclis. Minn Rochester, N. Y 

















Look for thie Name Yale on Locks and Hardware 


Residence of 
Mr. Ledyard Blair 
at Far Hills, N. J. 
Messrs. Carrere and Hastings 
Architects 


Builders’ hardware must first of all be useful, convenient 
and durable. After that, artistic. 


ALE Hardware is as true to the demands of service as to the schools 

of ornament. The many designs, from the simplest to the most elaborate, 

permit the home builder to carry out his own ideas and secure unusual 
results whether that home be pretentious or modest. 


Write for our booklet, ‘A Word about Yale Locks and Hardware.”’ 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


Makers of YALE Products: Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware, Door Checks and Chain Hoists 
. ’ ¥ 7 de 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Cuicaco: 74 Randolph Street CANADIAN YALE & Towne Limirep: St. Catharines, Can. San Francisco: 134 Rialto Bldg. 
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